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TWO NEW BOOKS BY M. E. FRANCIS 


(MRS. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FIANDER’S 
WIDOW. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN— 
‘« Fiander’s Widow” describes farming folk 
in Dorsetshire with, if possible, even more 
delicate perception and sympathy than did 
the same author’s “ Pastorals of Dorset.”’ 


MORNING LEADER. ‘A thoroughly 
delightful story, instinct with all the fresh- 
ness and innocence of country life, appeal- 
ing at once to the heart and imagination. 

. “ Fiander’s Widow ” deserves to be read 
and read again.’ 


BRISTOL MERCURY.—‘ An alto- 
gether delightful story. . . . If more of such 
novels were written, pure, wholesome, and 
bracing, redolent of everything that is plea- 
sant to the senses, the world would be all 
the better.’ 


SPECTATOR. — ‘ Mrs. Blundell has 
achieved a small masterpiece of rustic 
fiction; out of the most matter-of-fact 
material and a hackneyed situation she has 
contrived an idyll of exquisite daintiness, 
humour, and originality,’ 


EXAMINER.—‘ The story has word- 
pictures of rustic life which are as true to 
nature as the reflections of a mirror. To 
the last page it fascinates you... and if 
you like a wholesome love-story written in 
fine English and full of humour, you will 
thank me for recommending this ideal book 
for a summer holiday.’ 


WORLD.—‘“ Racy of the soil,” indeed, 
is the latest novel in which Mrs. Francis 
Blundell transports us to her “‘ Dorset Dear,” 
and makes us happy with the continuous 
tranquil amusement of her rural romance, 
‘* Fiander’s Widow.” . . . One thinks all the 
time of what a pure delight the writing of 
the story must have been. We get satis- 
faction not often to be extracted from a 
rural tale.’ 
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PASTORALS 
OF DORSET. 


ATHENZUM.—‘Mrs. Blundell’s pic- 
tures of rustic life, even in the over-written 
county of “ Darset,” are always, and will 
always be, welcome’ 


SPECTATOR.—‘ The pleasant volume 
of short stories which Mrs. Blundell has 
collected under the title of “ Pastorals of 
Dorset,” worthily maintains her reputation, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— This little 
volume of short stories will delight all into 
whose hand it falls. The authoress has 
already gained a high reputation for her 
sketches of country life, but she has never 
done finer work than this.’ 


TIMES.—‘* Pastorals of Dorset” will 
begin to attract the reader of taste as soon 
as he sets eyes upon the cover. It will con- 
tinue to attract him when he turns the pages, 
and it will charm him until he has read 
every one of them, leaving a prospective 
charm for the future in his determination 
shortly to read them again.’ 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.— 
‘The spirit of the country breathes from 
every page of Mrs. Bwndell’s pleasant 
volume. . . . These annals of the children 
of the soil are bracing as the fresh winds 
from their moorlands; and their hardy 


| virtues, their simple shrewdness, and that 


| slow yet genial humour so characteristic of 
| the rustic are reproduced to admiration.’ 


WORLD.—‘ Mrs. Francis Blundell tho- 
roughly understands the bucolic mind and 


| the Dorsetshire peasant, whom she presents 


to her readers with a vividness that often 


| reminds them of Mr. Thomas Hardy. There 
| are pleasant little touches of both humour 


and pathos in these sketches, as in all their 


|} writer’s work, and the reader will find it 
| positively refreshing to spend an hour in 


company with the country folk whose simple 


annals are so dramatically and yet un- 
| affectedly set forth.’ 
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The Gold-stealers.’ 


A STORY OF WADDY. 


By EpWARD Dysov, 


Autor oF ‘RHYMES FROM THE MINEs,’ AND ‘ BeLow AnD On Top,’ 


CHAPTER V. 


ASTER HADDON did not enter his home immediately after 
parting with his mates. Mrs. Haddon’s little cottage, four- 
roomed, with a queer skillion front, was surrounded by a tumbled 
mass of tangled vegetation miscalled a garden, and Dick loitered 
in the shadow of the back fence to consider what manner of 
entrance would be most politic. He was shrewdly aware that 
his mother might be tempted to make an attack on the impulse 
of the moment, her most pathetic letter notwithstanding, and it 
was a point of honour with Dick to offer no resistance and 
make no evasion when Mrs. Haddon felt called upon to ad- 
minister corporal punishment. To be sure the maternal beatings 
occasioned very little physical inconvenience, but they gave rise 
to much unpleasantness, and were to be avoided when possible. 

As it happened, Dick was not put to the necessity of making a 
choice to-night. In the midst of his cogitations he felt himself 
seized from behind in a pair of long, strong arms. With the quick 
instinct of a wrongdoer he suspected evil, and kicked sharply 
backward at the shins of the enemy. 


1 Copyright 1901 by E. Dyson, 
VOL, XXXVIII. NO. CCXXVI. 
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‘Le’ go! Youle’ me go, see!’ gasped the boy, struggling and 
fighting fiercely. 

Resistance was quite useless. Dick was dragged through the 
gate, and up to the house. The door was opened, and he was 
bundled unceremoniously into the kitchen. Then Ephraim Shine 
—for it was the superintendent who had fallen upon Dick in the 
darkness—thrust his sparsely whiskered leathery face into the 
well-lighted room, and said shortly : 

‘Your boy, ma’am!’ 

Shine withdrew instantly, closing the door noiselessly after 
him, and left Dick flushed and furious. 

‘He didn’t take me,’ he cried. ‘I was comin’ home, an’ he 
grabbed me just outside there—the beast !’ 

Dick stopped short, suddenly conscious of the presence of 
visitors. Mrs. Hardy was sitting opposite his mother by the wide 
fireplace—the tall white-haired gentlewoman in whose society he 
always felt himself transformed suddenly into a sort of saintly 
fellowship with the remarkably gentlemanly little boys whose 
acquaintance he made in the books provided by the chapel library. 
At the table sat Gable, the grey, chubby-faced second-class scholar, 
the same whom Joel Ham had forgiven because of his extreme youth. 
The old man had a circular slab of bread and jam in his left hand, 
and was grinning fraternally at Dick. There was a third visitor, 
a stranger, a brown-haired, brown-skinned, bony young man, 
dressed after the manner of a drover. He hada small moustache, 
and a grave, taking face, He looked like a bushranger, Dick 
thought admiringly. 

‘This is Richard, Henry,’ said Mrs. Hardy. 

‘You don’t know me, eh, Coppertop?’ said the young man, 
taking the boy’s hand. 

‘Harry Hardy,’ said Dick at random. 

‘ Well, that’s a good enough guess, my lad.’ 

Dick fell back quietly. It was, he felt, a moment when an air of 
sadness and a retiring disposition would be likely to be most becom- 
ing in him—and most effective. He declined his mother’s invita- 
tion to supper with such meekness that the little woman found it 
difficult to hide her concern. Could she have peeped into the 
drive of the Mount of Gold, where was scrap-food enough to victual 
a small regiment, not to mention pillage from Wilson’s orchard, 
she might have been more at her ease—or have found fresh occa- 
sion for uneasiness. Dick had none of his mother’s apple-like 
roundness—the widow, who was not yet thirty-five, always sug- 
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gested apples and roses—he had inherited his father’s flame- 
coloured hair, and a pale complexion that was very effective in 
turning away maternal wrath when allied with an appearance of 
pensive melancholy and a fictitious pain in the chest. 

The conversation, which had been interrupted by Dick’s en- 
trance, was presently resumed. The women were recounting the 
story of Frank Hardy’s arrest and trial for Harry’s information. The 
subject was one of profound interest to Dick, and from his retreat 
at the far end of the table, where he sat disregarded, his crimes 
tacitly ignored for the time being, he listened eagerly. When 
Gable kicked him to attract his attention, and gleefully exhibited 
a handful of loaf sugar that he had slyly abstracted from the basin, 
the small boy frowned the old man down with a diabolical scowl. 

Gable was Mrs. Hardy’s brother, and although over sixty years 
of age, his mind had remained the mind of a child ; mentally, he 
never grew beyond his eighth year. He was a child in all his 
ways and wishes, was happiest in the society of children, and was 
regarded by them, without question and without surprise, as one of 
themselves. He was sent to school because it pleased him to go, 
and it kept him out of mischief, and every day he learned over 
again the lessons he had learned the day before and forgotten 
within an hour. His admiration for Dick Haddon was profound, 
the respect and appreciation the boy of eight has for the big 
brother who is twelve and smokes. 

Abashed by Dick’s frown, the old man devoted himself humbly 
to his ‘ piece,’ and the boy gave his whole attention to the con- 
versation. He was eager to get an inkling of Harry’s line of action, 

For his own part he had thought of a desperate band, with Harry 
at its head and himself in a conspicuous position, raiding the gaol 
at Yarraman under a hail of bullets, and bearing off the prisoner 
in triumph ; but experience had taught him that the expedients 
of grown-up people were apt to be disgustingly commonplace and 
ludicrously ineffective. 

‘If he’d an enemy,’ said Harry, ‘ there’d be something to go 
on. Was there nobody, no one at all, that he’d had any row with 
--nobody who hated him ?’ 

Mrs. Haddon shook her head. 

‘Nobody,’ she said. ‘But he declared the real thieves had 
done it, either to shift suspicion or to be rid of him. He thought 
it a disgrace that all the men at the Stream should be marked as 
probable thieves because of one or two rogues ; an’ he was always 
eager to spot the real robbers. It was known gold-stealin’ had 
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been goin’ on for some time. That’s why they put on the 
searcher.’ 

‘Shine. Mightn’t he have had a finger in it ?’ 

‘No, no. It doesn’t seem likely. Why should he ?’ 

‘I can’t say. God knows! But there is somebody. If I only 
knew the man—if I only had him under my hand!’ 

Harry's face became grey through the tan; he sat forward 
in his chair, with a sinewy arm thrust down between his knees, 
and his hand closed as if upon a throat. His mother touched his 
shoulder. 

‘Violence can only work mischief, my boy. Use what intelli- 
gence you have—only that can help. If we can save poor Frank 
and clear his name, we may leave vengeance to the law,’ 

‘Yes, mother, you are right, but I am no saint. I hate my 
enemies, an’ it is maddening not to know who you hate—who to 
hit at.’ 

‘That may be so, Henry, but passion will only blind you. If 
you are not cool you will fail, Remember, the true culprits may 
be near you while you are seeking; do nothing to set them on 
their guard. You may learn much from the men. They are all 
Frank’s friends, even those who believe him guilty.’ 

‘ Believe him guilty !’ 

‘Oh, my boy, my boy! You would want to fight them all. 
It is folly. The evidence did not leave room for a doubt as to his 
guilt, and these men have their own ideas as to the morality of 
such crimes. Many of them think none the worse of a man who 
helps himself to a nugget that he may find on his shovel.’ 

‘An’ you are the mother of a thief, I am a thief’s brother; 
Frank is a convict, an’ we must grin an’ gammon we like it !’ 

‘We must be discreet, we must be cunning, if we wish to 
prove we are no thieves and no kin to thieves.’ 

‘Right you are, mother—always right.’ The young man 
spread his rough brown hand caressingly upon the small hand 
upon his knee. ‘My fist always moves before my head, but I 
know your way is best, an’ I don’t mean to forget it.’ 

‘Ephraim Shine seemed to be tryin’ to do his best for Frank 
at the trial,’ said Mrs. Haddon. ‘I think he’s a well-meanin’ 
man, if he is a bit near an’ peculiar in his ways. He always says 
it was his duty he did, an’ that’s true. We know Frank’s not 
guilty, because—because we're fond of him ’—here the little 
widow wiped her eyes, and her voice trembled—‘ an’ know him 
better than others, but the case was black against him. Frank 
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came straight up from below and into the searcher’s shed, an’ 
Shine found the gold in his crib bag, which was rolled up an’ 
forced under the handle of his billy.’ 

‘Where it'd been for half the shift, the billy hanging in a 
dark drive where any man below might ’a’ got at it.’ 

‘They found gold in a little box-place made in the heel of 
one of his workin’ boots.’ 

‘A boot that was always left in the boiler-house when he 
was off work.’ 

‘He had sold coarse water-worn gold to a Jew at Yarraman.’ 

‘Yes, I know, I know. Got, he said, fossicking down the 
creek where nobody had ever won anything but fine gold before. 
Whoever put that gold in his crib bag an’ faked his boot-heel 
salted Frank’s puddling-tub. It was easy done. He on’y worked 
there now’n again when on night or afternoon shift, an’ it was 
open to anyone. It was salted with Silver Stream gold by some 
double-damned cunning scoundrel.’ 

‘ We know it, Harry, and we have to prove it. To do that we 
must have all our wits about us.’ 

‘Yes, mother, we must; but if that man ever is found I hope 
I may have the handling of him. Dick!’ said the young man, 
turning suddenly. 

Dick came forward somewhat diffidently, like a detected 
criminal. 

‘You know all about this business, eh ?’ 

The boy nodded his head solemnly. 

‘Who do you think worked that dirty trick on my brother?’ 
asked Harry gravely. 

Dick had not thought of the matter in that light, but he 
answered, without hesitation : 

‘Ole Tinribs, I expect.’ 

‘Dickie!’ cried Mrs. Haddon, reprovingly. 

‘Why, why, Dick?’ queried the young man. 

‘Oh, I dunno; on’y he seems that sort, don’t he ?’ 

Dick had been subjected to a grave indignity at the hands of 
the superintendent, and was not in a frame of mind to form a 
just estimate of the character of that good man. He spoke with 
the cheerful irresponsibility of youth. 

‘I'm afraid you won’t be much good to us, Coppertop, old 
man, if you rush at conclusions in that desperate way,’ said 
Harry. 

Mrs. Hardy shook an impressive forefinger at the boy. 
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‘You will say nothing to anybody of our intentions, Richard.’ 
‘No,’ said Dick simply ; but that word given to Mrs. Hardy 
was a sacred oath, steel-bound and clamped. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE school-ground next morning at nine o’clock showed little 
of its usual activity. Most of the boys were gathered near 
Sam Brierly’s Gothic portico, now in unpicturesque ruins and 
hanging limply to the school front like an excrescence. Here 
Richard Haddon and Edward McKnight were standing in 
attitudes of extreme unconcern, heroes and objects of respectful 
admiration, but nevertheless inwardly ill at ease and possessed 
with sore misgivings. Some of their mates were offering sage 
advice on a matter that concerned them most nearly : how to take 
cuts from a cane so as to receive the least possible amount of hurt. 
Peterson was full of valuable information. 

‘See, you stan’ so,’ he said, giving rather a good imitation of 
an unhappy scholar in the act of receiving condign punishment, 
‘holdin’ yer hand like this, you know, keepin’ yer eye on Jo; an’ 
jes’ when his nibs comes down you shoves yer hand forwards, that 
sort, an’ it don’t hurt fer sour apples.’ 

‘Don’t cut no more’n nothin’ at all,’ added the boy who was 
called Moonlight, in cheerful corroboration. 

Ted, who was very pale, and had a hunted look in his eyes, 
nodded his head hopefully, and rehearsed the act with pathetic 
gravity. 

The little girls, who should have been at the other end of the 
ground, clustered at the corner and peeped round the portico, 
some giggling, others fully seized of the gravity of the situation. 
Dick in spite of his fine air of sang froid was well aware that there 
was one little girl there, a pretty little girl of about ten, with 
brown hair and dark serious eyes, who was suffering keenest 
apprehensions on his behalf, and who would weep with quite 
shameless abandonment when it came to his turn to endure the 
torments Mr. Joel Ham knew so well how to inflict. Dick was 
rather superior to little girls; his tender sentiment was usually 
lavished on ladies ten or twelve years his senior ; but he could not 
hide from himself the fact that Kitty Grey’s affection, however 
hopeless it might be, was at times most gratifying. Once he had 
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resented its manifestations with bitterness, imagining that they 
were likely to bring him into contempt and undermine his 
authority ; and when she interfered in his memorable fight with 
Bill Cole and fiercely attacked his opponent with a picket, cutting 
his head and incapacitating him for fighting for the rest of the 
day, he felt that he could never forgive her. She had violated 
the rule of battle and outraged the noble principle of fair play ; 
and, worse and worse, had disgraced him in the eyes of the world 
by making him appear as a weakling seeking protection behind a 
despised petticoat. He reviled Kitty for that action in such 
overwhelming language that the poor girl fled in tears, and next 
day it was only with the greatest difficulty that she persuaded 
him to accept two pears and a blood-alley as a peace offering. 

Dolf Belman came later with a little comfort. 

‘Gotter junk o’ rosum,’ he said, fumbling in his school-bag. 

‘Hoo! have you though?’ said Parrot Cann. ‘ Rosum’s 
great. Put some on my hand onst when I went to ole Pepper’s 
school at Yarraman, an’ near died laughin’ when he gave me 
twenty cuts fer copyin’ me sums.’ 

The boys clustered about Dolf, who produced a piece of resin 
about the size of a hen’s egg, and waved it triumphantly. 

‘You pound it up wif a rock,’ said he confidently, ‘an’ rub it on 
yer hands.’ 

The pounding process was begun at once, amidst a babel of 
opinions. It was a fond illusion amongst the boys that resin so 
applied deadened the effects of the cane. It had been tried scores 
of times without in the least mitigating the agony of Ham’s cuts, 
but the faith of youth is not easily shaken; so Ted’s spirits 
revived wonderfully, and Dick developed a keen interest in the 
pounding. Dolf pulverised the ‘ rosum,’ declaring that it should 
be powdered in one particular way which was a great secret known 
only to a happy few. If it were powdered in any other way, the 
resin lost its efficacy as a protection, and might even aggravate 
the pain. Several boys volunteered testimony in support of 
Dolf’s claim, telling of the strange immunity they had enjoyed on 
various occasions after applying the resin, and Peter Queen dis- 
tinctly remembered ‘a feller up to Clunes’ who, by a judicious 
use of the powder, was enabled to defy all authority and preserve 
an attitude of hilarious derision under the most awful tortures. 

‘This here cove he useter have hisself rubbed all over wiff 
rosum every mornin’, then he’d go to school an’ kick up ole boots. 
What'd he care? My word, he was a terror !’ 
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Dolf took up the theme, and enlarged upon the virtues of 
resin, particularly that resin of his, which was the very best kind 
of resin for the purpose and had been specially commended by an 
old swaggie with one eye, who gave it to him for a four-bladed 
knife and a clay pipe. So great was the effect of these represen- 
tations that before Dick and Ted had transferred the powder to 
their pockets they had become objects of envy rather than com- 
miseration, and one or two of their mates would gladly have 
changed places with them on the spot. 

‘Wouldn’t care if I was in fer it, ’stead o’ you, Dick,’ said 
Peterson. ‘Mus’ be an awful lark to have Hamlet layin’ it on, 
an’ you not feelin’ it all the time.’ 

‘My oath!’ said Jacker Mack feelingly. 

‘Good morning, boys.’ 

Joel Ham, B.A., had stolen in amongst them, and stood there 
in an odd crow-like attitude, his mottled face screwed into an 
expression of quizzical amiability, and his daily bottle sticking 
obtrusively from the inside lining of his old coat. The lads 
scattered sheepishly. 

‘ Peterson,’ he said, blinking his pale lashes a dozen times in 
rapid succession, ‘the boy who thinks he can outwit his dear 
master is an egotist, and egotism, Peterson, is the thing which 
keeps us from profiting by the experiences of other fools.’ 

‘IT dunno what yer talkin’ about,’ answered Peterson, with heavy 
resentment. 

Mr. Ham blinked again for nearly half a minute. 

‘Of course not,’ he said, ‘of course not, my boy.’ Then he 
turned to Dick and Ted with quiet courtesy. ‘Good morning, 
Richard. Good morning, Edward.’ 

Ted, who was painfully conscious of the large ink-splashes on the 
master’s white trousers, kicked awkwardly at a buried stone, but 
Dick replied cheerily enough. 

The attitude of the master throughout that morning was quite 
inexplicable to the scholars ; he made no allusion whatever to the 
crimes of which Dick and Ted had been guilty, and gave no hint 
that he harboured any intentions that were not entirely generous 
and friendly. The two culprits, working with quite astounding 
assiduity, were beset with conflicting emotions. Dick, who had a 
vague sort of insight into the master’s character, was prepared for 
the worst, and yet not blind to the possibility of a free pardon. 
Ted, after the first hour, was joyous and over-confident. 

Mr. Peterson called during the morning and conferred with 
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Joel for a few minutes. The gaping school knew what that meant, 
and awaited the outcome with the most anxious interest. Mr. 
Peterson, a six-foot Dane, an engine-driver at the Stream, and 
Billy’s father, was volunteering for service in case Mr. Ham should 
need assistance in dealing with the two culprits; but Joel sent 
him away, and the boys breathed freely again. Their confidence 
in Dolf’s ‘ rosum,’ it will be seen, did not leave them quite blind to 
the advantages of an amicable settlement of their little difference 
with Mr. Ham. 

It was not until the boys were marching out for the dinner 
hour, satisfied at last all was well, that Joel seemed suddenly to 
recollect, and he called after Ted, blighting the poor youth’s new- 
born happiness and filling his small soul with a great apprehension. 

‘Teddy,’ he called, ‘ you will remain, my boy. I have private 
business with you—private and confidential, Teddy.’ 

So Ted fell out and stood by the wall, a very monument of 
dejection. 

When school met again the scholars noted that the ink-stains 
had been carefully washed and scraped from the wall and the floor, 
and they found Ted McKnight sprawling in his place, his head 
buried in his arms, dumb and unapproachable. If a mate came 
too close, moved by curiosity or a desire to offer sympathy, Ted 
lashed out at him with his heels. For the time being he was a 
small but cankered misanthrope full of vengeful schemes, and only 
one person in the whole school envied him. That person was 
Richard Haddon, whose turn was yet to come. 

An hour passed and Dick had received no hint of the trouble 
in store. Then Joel Ham, prowling along the desks, inspecting a 
task, stopped before the boy and stood eying him with the curiosity 
with which an entomologist might regard a rare grub, clawing his 
thin whiskers the while. The interest he felt was apparently of 
the most friendly description. 

‘Ah, Ginger,’ he said, ‘I had almost forgotten that I am still 
your debtor. This way, Ginger, please.’ 

He stood Dick on his high stool, carefully tied the boy’s ankles 
with a strap, and gave him a large slate, on which his faults were 
emblazoned in chalk, to hold up for the inspection of the classes ; 
and so he left him for the remainder of the afternoon, every now 
and again pausing in his vicinity to deliver some incomprehensible 
sentiment or a sarcastic homily. This performance affected all 
the scholars, but it excited Gable so much that the little old man 
could do nothing but sit and stare at Dick with round eyes and 
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open mouth, and mutter ‘ Oh, crickie!’ in a frightened way. The 
little dark-eyed girl in the Third Class bore the ordeal badly, too, 
and every speech of the master’s started a large tear rolling down 
her dimpled brown cheek. 

When the rest of the youngsters marched out, Dick Haddon 
remained on his high perch. Kitty Grey, who brought up the tail 
of the procession, turned at the door and walked back to the 
master timorously and with downcast eyes; and Dick felt that a 
plea was to be made on his behalf, but could not hear what followed. 

‘Please, sir, if you won’t cane him very much I'll give you 
this,’ said Kitty. 

The bribe was a small brooch that had originally contained the 
letters of the little girl’s first name. It was a very cheap brooch 
when new, and now some of the letters were gone and the gilt was 
worn off, but it was still a priceless treasure in Kitty’s eyes. Joel 
Ham examined the gift, and then looked down upon the petitioner, 
his face pulled sideways into its familiar withered grin. 

‘Do you know this is bribery, little Miss Grey,’ he said, 
‘bribery and corruption ?’ 

‘ Ye-es, please, sir,’ said Kitty. 

‘And do you know that that fellow up there is a monster of 
infamy, a rebel and a riotous blackguard, who must be repressed 
in the interests of peace and good government ?’ 

‘Yes, please, sir; but—but he’s only a little fellow.’ The 
master’s tremendous words seemed to call for this reminder. 

Joel screwed his grin down another wrinkle or two. 

‘Yet you intercede for the ruffian, try to buy him off, and at 
a valuation, too, that proves you to be deaf to the voice of reason 
and utterly improvident.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Ham, he didn’t mean it—really, he didn’t mean it!’ 

Joel screwed out another wrinkle. His mirth always increased 
wrinkle by wrinkle, until at times it appeared as if he were actually 
going to screw his own neck by sheer force of repressed hilarity. 

‘I am incorruptible, Miss Grey,’ he said. ‘Take back your 
precious jewel ; but I promise you this, my dear, our friend Dick 
shall not get as much as he deserves. Boys are like some metals, 
Miss Kitty: their temper is improved by hammering.’ 

Kitty left the master, entirely in the dark as to the effect of 
her intercession ; but evidently it was not of much advantage to 
Dick. When the boy came from the school about half an hour 
later, he carried his chin high, his lips were compressed tightly, 
and he stared straight ahead. Three faithful friends who had 
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waited to know the worst joined him, but no words were spoken. 
They followed at his heels, showing by their silence due respect 
for a profound emotion. Dick did not make for home, he turned 
off to the right and led the way down into one of the large 
quarries on the flat, and there he turned a flushed face and a pair 
of flashing eyes upon his mates. 

‘I’m going to have it out of Ham,’ he said. ‘I don't care! 
He’s a dog, and he ain’t goin’ to do as he likes with me.’ 

‘How many, Dick?’ asked Ted eagerly. 

‘Dunno,’ said Dick, exposing his hands; ‘he jus’ cut away 
till he was tired, chi-ikin’ me all the time. But I'll get even, 
you see !’ 

Dick’s palms were very puffy; there were a couple of blue 
blisters on his fingers, and across each wrist an angry-looking 
white wheal. The boys were sufficiently impressed, and, in spite 
of his wrath against Joel Ham, Dicky could not resist a certain 
gratification on that account. Boys take much pride in the 
sufferings they have borne, and their scars are always exhibited 
with a grave conceit. Ted displayed his hands, still betraying 
evidence of the morning’s caning, and Jacker Mack spoke 
feelingly of stripes and bruises remaining since Tuesday. 
Peterson was the only one quite free from mark or brand of 
the master’s, and he recollected many thrashings with extreme 
bitterness, and was quite in sympathy with the party. 

‘What say if we give him a scare?’ said Dick. ‘Are you 
on?’ 

Jacker and Ted were dubious. It was too sudden; their 
recent experiences had made them unusually respectful of the 
master. Dick marked the hesitation, and said scornfully : 

‘Oh, you fellows needn’t be afraid. You won’t be let in for 
it. I know a trick that’s quite safe—bin thinkin’ about it all the 
afternoon.’ 

If Dick were quite sure it was safe, and if there were not the 
smallest possible chance of their complicity being disclosed, 
Jacker and Ted were quite agreeable. Peterson was always 
agreeable for adventure, however absurd. Dick explained : 

‘Hamlet’s gone down to the pub. He’s sure to get screwed 
to-night. There’s a fool feller there from McInnes, knockin’ down 
a cheque an’ shoutin’ mad. Hamlet’ll get his share in spite of 
all, an’ he'll be as tight as a brick by ten o'clock. You know 
my joey ‘possum? Well, I'll fix him up into the awfullest kind 
of a blue devil, with feathers an’ things. We'll push him into 
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Jo’s room, and when Jo comes home an’ strikes a light he’ll spot 
him, an’ think he’s got delirious trimmens again. That'll give him 
a shakin’.’ 

‘My oath, won’t it!’ ejaculated Peterson. 

Jacker was elated, and grinned far and wide. 

‘P’raps he'll go nippin’ round, thinkin’ he’s chased by ’em 
like he did las’ Christmas holidays,’ suggested the elder McKnight 
gleefully. 

This villainous scheme was the result of an extraordinary 
familiarity with many phases of drunkenness on the part of the 
boys of Waddy. Waddy was a pastoral as well as a mining 
centre, and strange ribald men came out of the bush at intervals 
to ‘melt’ their savings at the Drovers’ Arms. The Yarraman 
sale-yards for cattle and sheep were near Waddy too, and brought 
dusty drovers and droughty stockmen in crowds to the township 
every Tuesday. These men were indiscreet and indiscriminate 
drinkers, and often a vagrant was left behind to finish a spree 
that surrounded him with unheard-of reptiles and strange kaleido- 
scopic animals unknown to the zoologist. It must be admitted, 
too, that Joel Ham, B.A., was in a measure responsible for the 
boys’ unlawful knowledge. Twice at holiday times when he was 
not restricted at the Drovers’ Arms he had continued his libations 
until it was considered necessary for his own good and the 
peace of the place to tie him down in his bunk and set a guard 
over him; and on one of these occasions he had created much 
excitement by rushing through the township at midnight, scantily 
clad, under the impression that he was being pursued by a tall 
dark gentleman in a red cloakand possessed of both horns and hoofs. 

It was nearly nine o'clock that night when the four con- 
spirators met to carry out their nefarious project. Dick was 
carrying a bag—in which was the joey—a bull’s-eye lantem, 
various coloured feathers, and other small necessaries, and the 
party hastened in the direction of Mr. Ham’s humble residence, 
Ham was ‘a hatter’—he lived alone in a secluded place on the 
other side of the quarries. The house was large for Waddy, and 
had once been a boarding-house, but was now little better than a 
ruin. The schoolmaster had reclaimed one room, furnished it 
much like a miner’s hut, with the addition of a long shelf of 
tattered books, and here he ‘ batched,’ perfectly contented with 
his lot for all Waddy could ever discover to the contrary. There 
was no other house within a quarter of a mile of Joel Ham’s ruin, 
which was hemmed in with four rows of wattles, and surrounded 
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by a wilderness of dead fruit-trees—victims to the ravages of the 
goats of the township—and a tangled scrub of Cape broom. The 
boys approached the house with quite unnecessary caution, 
keeping along the string of dry quarry-holes, and creeping towards 
the back door through the thick growth as warily as so many 
Indians on the trail. Dick Haddon cared nothing for an enter- 
prise that had no flavour of mystery, and was wont to invest his 
most commonplace undertakings with a romantic significance. 
For the time being he was a wronged aboriginal king, leading 
the remnants of his tribe to wreak a deadly vengeance on the 
white usurper. A short conference was held in the garden. 

‘ We'll go into one o’ the ole rooms, an’ fix the joey up there. 
Then we can wait till Hamlet comes, if youse fellows ‘re game,’ 
said Dick softly. 

‘I’m on,’ whispered Peterson. 

‘He won’t be long, I bet. McKnight, ’r Belman, ’r some o’ 
the others is sure to roust him out when he’s properly tight. 
Foller me.’ 

Dick led the way up to the door, pushed it open, and entered. 
The others were about to follow, but to their horror they saw 
a large figure start forward from the pitch darkness beyond, heard 
an oath and the sound of a blow, and saw Dick fall face downwards 
upon the floor. Then the door was slammed from within, and the 
three terror-stricken boys turned and fled as fast as their legs 
would carry them. 

Dick lay upon the floor with outthrown arms, and the figure 
stood over him in a listening attitude. 

‘Good God! ’ve you killed him?’ cried someone in the far 
corner of the room. 

‘Sh-h, you cursed fool!’ hissed the big man. 

‘Who is it ?’ asked the other tremulously. 

The big man seized Dick, and dragged him to where the grey 
moonlight shone through a shattered window. 

‘Young Haddon,’ he said. ‘Blast the boy! a man never 
knows where he will poke his nose next.’ 

‘ The others’ve gone ?’ 

‘Yes. They were on’y boys.’ 

‘Didn’t I tell you it wouldn’t do to be meetin’ in places like 
this? No more of it fer me. They’ve been listenin’, an’ we’re 
done men. We'll be nabbed!” 

‘Shut up your infernal cackle! The boys hadn’t any notion 
we was here. They had some lark on. They couldn’t have seen 
us—we're all right.’ 
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‘If they saw us together it’d be enough.’ 

‘But they couldn’t, I tell you. Here, clear out, the boy’s 
comin’ round. Go the front way, an’ make for the paddocks. [ll 
go up the gully. Look slippy!’ 

A few seconds after the men had left the house Dick scrambled 
to his feet, and stood for a moment in a confused condition of 
mind, rubbing his injured head. Then he took up his hat and 
lantern, and stumbled from the room. As yet he had only a vague 
idea of what had happened, and his head felt very large and full 
of fly-wheels, as he expressed it later; but a few moments in the 
open air served to revive him. Along by the big quarry he met 
his mates returning. After talking the matter over they had 
come to the conclusion that the schoolmaster had got a hint of 
their intention, and had lain in wait. They gathered about Dick, 
whose forehead was most picturesquely bedabbled with blood. 

‘Crikey! Dick,’ cried the wondering Jacker; ‘did he hammer 
you much ?’ 

‘Feel,’ said Dick, guiding one hand after another to a lump 
on his head that increased his height by quite an inch. 

‘Great Gosh!’ murmured Peterson ; ‘ain’t he a wonner ? 
The beggar must ’a tried to murder you.’ 

Dick nodded. 

‘Yes,’ he said; ‘ but ’twasn’t Hamlet.’ 

‘Goon!’ The boys looked back apprehensively. 

‘No, ’twasn’t. “Twas a big feller. I dunno who; but he must 
‘a bin a bushranger, ’r a feller what’s escaped from gaol, ’r some- 
one. Did you coves see which way he went ?’ 

‘No,’ said Ted fearfully ; and a simultaneous move was made 
towards the township. The boys were not cowards, but they had 
plenty of discretion. 

‘Look here,’ Dick continued impressively ; ‘no matter who 
‘twas, we've gotter keep dark, see. If we don’t it’ll be found out 
what we was all up to, an’ we'll get more whack-o.’ 

The party was unanimous on this point; and when Dick 
returned home he shocked his mother with a lively account of 
how he slipped in the quarry and fell a great depth, striking his 
head on a rock, and being saved from death only by the merest 
chance imaginable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE small wooden Wesleyan chapel at Waddy was perched 
on an eminence at the end of the township furthest from the 
Drovers’ Arms. The chapel, according to the view of the zealous 
brethren who conducted it, represented all that counted for 
righteousness in the township, and the Drovers’ Arms the head 
centre of the powers of evil. For verbal convenience in prayer 
and praise the hotel was known as ‘ The Sink of Iniquity,’ and 
the chapel as ‘This Little Corner of the Vineyard ;’ and through 
the front windows of the latter, one sabbath morn after another 
for many years, lusty Cornishmen, moved by the spirit, had hurled 
down upon McMahon and his house strident and terrible denun- 
ciations. 

Materially the chapel had nothing in common with a vine- 
yard ; it was built upon arid land as bare and barren as a rock ; 
not even a blade of grass grew within a hundred yards of its 
doors. The grim plainness of the old drab building was relieved 
only by a rickety bell-tower so stuffed with sparrows’ nests that 
the bell within gave forth only a dull and muffled note. The 
chapel was surrounded with the framework of a fence only, so 
the chapel ground was the chief rendezvous of all the goats of 
Waddy, and they were many and various. They gathered in its 
shade in the summer and sought its shelter from the biting 
blast in winter—and were not always content with an outside 
stand, for the goats of Waddy were conscious of their importance, 
and of a familiar and impudent breed. Sometimes a matronly 
nanny would climb the steps, and march soberly up the aisle in 
the midst of one of Brother Tregaskis’s lengthy prayers; or a 
haughty billy, imposing as the he-goat of the Scriptures, would 
take his stand within the door and bay a deep guttural response 
to Brother Spence ; or two or three kids would come tumbling over 
the forms and jumping and bucking in the open space by the 
wheezy and venerable organ, spirits of thoughtless frivolity in the 
sacred place. 

It was Sunday morning and the school was in. The classes 
were arranged in their accustomed order, the girls on the right, 
the boys on the left, against the walls; down the middle of the 

chapel the forms were empty ; nearest to the platform on either 
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hand of Brother Ephraim Shine, the superintendent, were the 
Sixth Class little boys and girls, the latter painfully starched and 
still, with hair tortured by many devices into damp links or 
wispy spirals that passed by courtesy for curls. Very silent and 
submissive were the little girls of Class VI., impressed by the long 
lank superintendent in his Sunday black, and believing in many 
wonders secreted above the dusty rafters or in the wide yellow 
cupboards. The first classes were nearest the door. The young 
ladies, if we make reasonable allowance for an occasional natural 
preoccupation induced by their consciousness of the proximity of 
the young men, were devoted students of the gospel as interpreted 
by Brother Tresize, and sufficiently saintly always, presuming that 
no disturbing element such as a new hat or an unfamiliar dress was 
introduced to awaken the critical spirit. The young men, look- 
ing in their Sunday clothes like awkward and tawdry imitations 
of their workaday selves, were instructed by Brother Spence; 
and Brother Bowden, being the kindliest, gentlest, most incapable 
man of the band of brothers, was given the charge of the boys’ 
Second Class, a class of youthful heathen, rampageous, fightable, 
and flippant, who made the good man’s life a misery to him, and 
were at war with all authority. Peterson, Jacker Mack, Dolf 
Belman, Fred Cann, Phil Doon, and Dick Haddon, and a few 
kindred spirits composed this class, and it was sheer lust of life, 
the wildness of bush-bred boys, that inspired them with an 
irreverent impishness, although the brethren professed to discover 
evidence of the direct influence of a personal devil. 

The superintendent arose from his stool of office and shuffled 
to the edge of the small platform, rattling his hymn-book for 
order. Ephraim never raised his head even in chapel, but his 
cold dull eyes, under their scrub of overhanging brow, missed 
nothing that was going on, as the younger boys often discovered 
to their cost. 

‘Dearly beloved brethren, we will open this mornin’s service 
with that beautiful hymn J 

Brother Shine stopped short. A powerful diversion had been 
created by the entrance of a young man. The new-comer was 
dressed like a drover, wearing a black coat over his loose blue 
shirt, and he carried in his right hand a coiled stockwhip. His 
face had the grey tinge of wrath, and his lips were set firm on a 
grim determination. He walked to a form well up in front, and 
seated himself, placing his big felt hat on the floor, but retaining 
his grip on the whip hanging between his knees. 
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Jacker Mack kicked Dick excitedly. ‘Harry Hardy!’ he 
said. 

Dick nodded but did not speak; he was staring with all his 
eyes, as was every man, woman, and child in the congregation. 
Harry Hardy had not fulfilled expectations ; he had been home 
five days, and had done nothing to avenge his brother. He 
moved about amongst the men, but he was reserved and every 
day grew more sullen. He had heard much and had answered 
nothing, and now here he was at chapel and evidently bent 
on mischief, for the stockwhip was ominous. Ephraim Shine 
had noticed it and retreated a step or two, and he stood for 
quite a minute, turning his boot this way and that, but with his 
eyes on Harry all the time. Now he cleared his throat, and 
called the number of the hymn. He read the first verse and the 
chorus with his customary unction, and, all having risen, started 
the singing in a raspy, high-pitched voice. 

Harry Hardy stood with the rest, a solitary figure in the 
centre of the chapel, and he still held the long whip firmly 
grasped in his right hand. Attention was riveted on him, and 
the singing of the hymn was a dismal failure. The young man 
stared straight before him, seeing only one figure, that of 
Ephraim Shine, until he felt a light touch on his!arm. Some one 
was standing at his side, offering him the half of her hymn-book. 
Harry raised his hand to the leaves mechanically, and noticed 
that the hand on the other side was white and shapely, the wrist 
softly rounded and blue-veined. The voice that sounded by his 
side was low and musical. 

‘Oh! Harry, what are you going todo?’ His neighbour had 
ceased singing, and was whispering tremulously under cover of the 
voices of the congregation. 

Harry’s face hardened, and he set it resolutely towards the 
platform. 

‘Don’t you know me, Harry? I am Christina Shine. You 
remember Chris? We were schoolmates.’ 

His daughter! The young man let his left hand fall to his 
side, 

‘Please don’t. You have come to quarrel with father, but you 
won't do it, Harry? You saved my life once, when we were boy 
and girl. You will promise me this ?’ 

Harry Hardy answered nothing, and the pleading voice con- 
tinued : 
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‘For the sake of the days when we were friends, Harry, 
say you won't do it—you won’t do it here, in—in God’s house.’ 

‘It was here, in God’s house, he slandered my mother.’ The 
man’s voice sounded relentless. 

‘No, no, not that! He prayed for her. Hedid not mean 
it ill,’ 

‘I have heard of his praying—how under the cover of his 
cant about saving souls he scatters his old-womanish scandals 
an’ abuses his betters.’ 

‘He means well. Indeed, indeed, he means well.’ 

‘An’ he prays for my mother—him! Says she’s bred up 
thieves because she did not come here to learn better. Says she’s 
an atheist because she does not believe in Ephraim Shine. He’s 
said that, an’ I’m here to make him eat his words.’ 

Harry’s whispering was almost shrill in the heat of his passion, 
and the singing of the hymn became faint and thin, so eager were 
the singers to catch a word of that most significant conversation. 
Dick had not taken his eyes off the pair, and already he had woven 
a very pretty romance about Chris and the young man. Christina 
Shine had only recently been raised to the pedestal in his fond 
heart formerly occupied by an idol who had betrayed his youthful 
affections, disappointed his hopes, and outraged his sense of 
poetical fitness. He espoused her cause with his whole soul, 
whatever it might be. 

The young woman in the stress of her fears had clasped Harry’s 
arm, as if to restrain him, and he felt the soft agitation of her 
gentle bosom with a new emotion that weakened his tense thews, 
and stirred the first doubt ; but he fought it down. His revenge 
had become almost a necessity within the last three days. 
Nothing he had heard offered the faintest hope for his brother’s 
cause ; he was baffled and infuriated by the general unquestioning 
belief in Frank’s guilt, and a dozen times he had been compelled 
to sit biting on his bitterness with cracking teeth, when every 
instinct impelled him to square up and teach the fools better with 
all the force of his pugilistic knowledge. Of late years he had 
been schooled in a class that accepted ‘a ready left’ as the most 
convincing argument, and, being beyond the immediate province 
of law and order, repaired immediately with all its grievances to 
a twenty-four-foot ‘ ring’ and an experienced referee. But whilst 
there was a little diffidence amongst the men in expressing their 
opinions about Frank, there was no reserve when they came to 
tell of Ephraim Shine’s method of improving the occasion in 
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prayer and preachment, and for a considerable time Harry had 
collected bitterness till it threatened to choke him and bade him 
defy all his mother’s good cautious principles. 

Ephraim had given out the third verse, and the singing 
went on. 

‘Are you thinking?’ whispered the girl. ‘Do, do think! 
Think of the disgrace of it.’ 

‘Disgrace! There’s the disgrace whining on the platform, 
The brute that insults a woman in her sorrow, thinking there’s no 
one handy to take it out of the coward hide of him!’ 

‘It was wrong, Harry. I know it was wrong and cruel. I 
told him that, and he has promised me never to do it again. He 
has promised me that, really, truly.’ 

The word that slid through Harry’s teeth was ferocious but 
inaudible. 

‘Say you won't do it!’ 

The singing ceased suddenly, and the superintendent, who all 
the time had kept a lowering and anxious eye on the young couple, 
gave out the third verse again. 

‘Harry, you will not. Please say it.’ 

The hand holding the stockwhip stirred threateningly, and the 
hymn was almost lost in the agitation of the worshippers. Chris 
remained silent, and Harry, who had taken the book again, had 
shifted his stern eyes to the slim white thumb beside his broad 
brown one. A stifled sob at his side startled him, and he turned 
a swift glance upon the face of his companion. That one glance, 
the first, left his brave resolution shaken and his spirit awed. 

Harry remembered Chris as a schoolgirl, tall and stag-like, 
always running, her rebellious knees tossing up scant petticoats, 
her long hair rarely leaving more than one eye visible through its 
smother of tangled silk. She was very brown then and very bony, 
and so ridiculously soft of heart that her tenderness was regarded 
by her schoolmates as an unfortunate infirmity. She was tall 
still, taller than himself, with large limbs and a sort of manly 
squareness of the shoulders and erectness of the figure, but neatly 
gowned, with little feminine touches of flower and ribbon that 
belied the savour of unwomanliness in her size and her bearing. 
Her complexion was clear and fair, her abundant hair the colour of 
new wheat, her features were large, the nose a trifle aquiline, the 
chin square and finely chiselled; the feminine grace was due to 
her eyes, large, grey, and almost infantile in expression. The 
people of Waddy called her handsome, and no more tender term 
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would suit ; but they knew that this fair girl-woman, who seemed 
created to dominate and might have been expected to carry things 
with a high hand everywhere, was in reality the simplest, gentlest, 
and most emotional of her sex. She looked strong and was 
strong ; her only weakness was of the heart, and that was a prey to 
the sorrows of every human being within whose influence she came 
in the rounds of her daily life. 

Hardy was amazed ; almost unconsciously he had pictured the 
grown-up Chris an angular creature, lean, like her father, and 
resembling him greatly ; and finding this tall girl, with the face and 
figure of a battle queen, tearfully beseeching where in the natural 
course of events she should have been commanding haughtily and 
receiving humble obedience, filled him with a nervousness he had 
never known before. Only pride kept him now. 

‘Say you will go! Say it!’ 

Harry lowered his head, and remained silent. 

‘Go now. Your action would pain your mother more than 
my father’s words have done—I am sure of that.’ 

The hymn was finished, but Shine read out the last verse once 
more. His concern was now obvious, and the congregation was 
wrought to an unprecedented pitch. Never had a hymn been so 
badly sung in that chapel. It was taken up again without spirit, 
a few quavering voices carrying it on regardless of time and tune. 
Chris had noted Harry’s indecision. 

‘Do not stay and shame yourself. Go and you will be glad 
you did not do this wicked thing. You are going. You will! 
You will!’ 

He had stooped and seized his hat. He turtted without a 
word or a glance, and strode from the chapel. The congregation 
breathed a great sigh, and as he passed out the chorus swelled into 
an imposing burst of song—a pan of triumph, Harry thought. 

Through the chapel windows the congregation could see Harry 
Hardy striding away in the direction of the line of bush, and 
Christina Shine, from her place amongst her girls, watched him 
till he disappeared in the quarries ; and so did Ephraim Shine, 
but with very different feelings. Many of the congregation were 
disappointed. They had expected a sensational climax. Class II 
was inconsolable, and made not the slightest effort to conceal its 
disgust, which lasted throughout the remainder of the morning 
and was a source of great tribulation to poor Brother Bowden. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Harry Harpy sought the seclusion of the bush, and there spent 
a very miserable morning. He was forced to the conclusion that 
he had made a fool of himself, and the thought that possibly that 
girl of Shine’s was now laughing with the rest rankled like a burn 
and impelled many of the strange oaths that slipped between his 
clenched teeth. The more he thought of his escapade the more 
ridiculous and theatrical it seemed. It was born of an impulse, 
and would have been well enough had he carried out his inten- 
tion ; but, oh the ignominy of that retreat from the side of the 
grey-eyed, low-voiced girl under the gaze of the whole con- 
gregation! It would not bear thinking of, so he thought 
of it for hours and swung his whip-lash against the log on 
which he sat, and quite convinced himself that he was hating 
Shine’s handsome daughter with all the vehemence the occasion 
demanded. 

In many respects Harry was a very ordinary young man; 
bush life is a wonderful leveller, and he had known no other. 
His father had been a man of education and talent, drawn from a 
profession in his earlier manhood to. the goldfields, and he 
remained a miner and a poor man to the day of his death. His 
wife was not able to induce their sons to aspire to anything above 
the occupations of the class with which they had always associated, 
and they were miners and stockmen with the rest. But the 
young men, even as boys, noticed in their mother a refinement 
and a clearness of intellect that were not characteristic of the 
women of Waddy; and out of the love and veneration they bore 
her grew a sort of family pride—a respect for their name that was 
quite a touch of old-worldly conceit in this new land of devil-may- 
care, and gave them a certain distinction. It was this that 
served largely to make the branding of Frank Hardy as a thief a 
consuming shame to his brother. Harry thought of it less as a 
wrong to Frank than as an outrage to his mother. It was this, 
too, that made the young man burn to take the Sunday School 
superintendent by the throat and lash him till he howled himself 
dumb in his own chapel. 

Harry returned to his log in Wilson’s back paddock again in 
the afternoon to wrestle with his difficulties, and, with the 
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gluttonous rosellas swinging on the gum-boughs above, set himself 
to reconsider all that he had heard of Frank’s case and all the 
possibilities that had since occurred to him. Here Dick Haddon 
discovered him at about four o’clock. Dick was leading a select 
party at the time, with the intention of reconnoitring old Jock 
Summers’s orchard in view of a possible invasion at an early date ; 
but when he saw Harry in the distance he immediately aban- 
doned the business in hand. An infamous act of desertion like 
this would have brought down contempt upon the head of another, 
and have earned him some measure of personal chastisement, but 
Dick was a law unto himself. 

‘So long, you fellows,’ he said. 

‘Why, where yer goin’?’ grunted Jacker Mack. 

‘’*Cross to Harry Hardy. He’s down by that ole white gum.’ 

‘Gosh! so he is. I say, we'll all go.’ 

‘No, you won’t. Youse go an’ see ’bout them cherries. Harry 
Hardy don’t want a crowd round.’ 

‘How d’yer know he wants you ?’ 

‘Find out. Me ’n him’s mates.’ 

*Yo-ow?’ This in derision. 

‘’Sides, I got somethin’ privit to say to him—somethin’ 
privit ’n important, see.’ 

This was more convincing, but it excited curiosity. 

‘’Bout Tinribs ?’ queried Peterson. 

‘Likely I'd tell you. Clear out, goon. You can be captain 
of the band if you like, Jacker ; ’n mind you don’t give it away.’ 

Dick gained his point, as usual, and prepared for a quite 
casual descent upon Harry, who had not yet seen the boys. The 
plan brought Dicky, ‘shanghai’ in hand, under the tree where 
Hardy sat. The boy was apparently oblivious of everything but 
the parrots up aloft, and it was not till after he had had his shot 
that he returned the young man’s salutation. Then he took a 
seat astride the log and offered some commonplace information 
about a nest of joeys in a neighbouring tree and a tame magpie 
that had escaped, and was teaching all the other magpies in 
Wilson’s paddocks to whistle a jig and curse like a drover. But 
he got down to his point rather suddenly after all. 

‘Say, Harry, was you goin’ to lambaste Tinribs ?’ 

‘ Tinribs ?’ 

‘Yes, ole Shine—this mornin’, you know.’ 

Harry looked into the boy’s eye and lied, but Dick was not 
deceived. 
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‘°Twould a-served him good,’ he said thoughtfully ; ‘but you 
oughter get on to him when Miss Shine ain’t about. She’s terrible 
good an’ all that—better ’n Miss Keeley, don’t you think ?’ 

Miss Keeley was a golden-haired, high-complexioned, and 
frivolous young lady who had enjoyed a brief but brilliant career 
as barmaid at the Drovers’ Arms. Harry had never seen her, but 
expressed an opinion entirely in favour of Christina Shine. 

‘But her father,’ continued Dick, with an eloquent grimace, 
‘he’s dicky !’ 

‘What’ve you got against him ?’ 

‘Ido’ know. Look here, ’tain’t the clean pertater, is it, for a 
superintendent t’ lay into a chap at Sunday School for things what 
he done outside? S’pose I float Tinribs’s puddlin’ tub down the 
creek by accident, with Doon’s baby in it when I ain’t thinkin’, 
is it square fer him to nab me in Sunday School, an’ whack me 
fer it, pretendin’ all the time it’s ’cause I stuck a mouse in the 
harmonium ?’ 

Dick’s contempt for the man who could so misuse his high 
office was very fine indeed. It may be mentioned here, too, that 
Richard Haddon was quite a clever theoretical grammarian, by 
far the best of Joel Ham’s pupils, but it never seemed to occur 
to him or to any of his mates that they were expected to apply 
those laboriously acquired rules to the needs of everyday 
conversation. 

‘ That’s the sorter thing Tinribs does,’ said the boy. ‘If I yell 
after him on a Saturdee, he gammons t’ catch me doin’ somethin’ 
in school on Sundee, an’ comes down on me with the corner of 
his bible, ’r screws me ear.’ 

Harry considered such conduct despicable, and thought the 
man who would take such unfair advantage of a poor boy might 
be capable of any infamy; and Dick, encouraged, crept a little 
nearer. 

‘I say,’ he whispered insinuatingly. ‘You could get him 
any day on the flat, when he comes over after searchin’ the day 
shift.’ 

Harry shook his head, and slowly plucked at the dry bark. 

‘I don’t mean to touch him,’ he said. 

Dick was amazed, and a little hurt, perhaps. His confidence 
had been violated in some measure. He thought the matter over 
for almost a minute. 

‘Ain’t you goin’ to go fer him ’cause of her, eh ?’ he asked. 

‘Her? Who d’you mean ? 
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‘ Miss Chris.’ 

‘It’s nothin’ to do with her,’ 

Dick deliberated again. 

‘Look here, she was cryin’ after you went this mornin’. Saw 
her hidin’ her face by the harmonium, an’ wipin’ her eyes.’ 

Harry had not heard evidently ; he was, it would appear. 
devoting his whole attention to the antics of a blue grub. Dick 
approached still closer, and assumed the tone of an arch-con- 
spirator. 

‘Heard anythink ’bout Mr. Frank ?’ 

‘Not a thing, Dick.’ 

‘What yer goin’ to do?’ 

‘I can’t say, my boy.’ 

‘Well, [ll tell you. Know what Sagacious done ?’ 

‘Sagacious? Who is he ? 

‘Sam Sagacious—Sleuth-hound Sam ?’ 

Harry looked puzzled. 

‘What, don’t you know Sleuth-hound Sam? He’s a great 
feller in a book, what tracks down criminals. Listen here. One 
time a chap what was a mate of his got put in gaol for stealin’ 
money from a bank where he worked, when it wasn’t him at all. 
Sam, he went an’ got a job at the same bank, and that’s how he 
found out the coves ‘at done it.’ 

The young man turned upon Dick, and sat for a moment 
following up the inference. Then he gripped the latter's 
hand. 

‘ By thunder!’ he cried excitedly, ‘that’s a better idea than 
I could hit on in a week.’ 

Dick did not doubt it; he had but a poor opinion of the 
resourcefulness of his elders when not figuring in the pages of 
romantic literature, but he was gratified by Harry’s ready recogni- 
tion of his talent, and proceeded to enlarge upon the peculiar 
qualities of Sleuth-hound Sam, give instances of his methods, 
and relate some of his many successes. 

At tea that evening Harry broached the subject of his visit to 
the chapel. He knew his mother would hear of it, and thought 
it best she should have the melancholy story from his lips. 

‘Do you see much of Shine’s daughter, mother ?’ he asked. 

‘I do not see her often, but she has grown into a tall, hand- 
some girl; very different from the wild little thing you rescued 
from the cattle on the common eight years ago.’ 

‘Yes; I’ve seen her—saw her in the chapel this morning.’ 
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‘In the chapel,’ said Mrs. Hardy, turning upon him with 
surprise ; ‘ were you in the chapel, Henry ?’ 

Harry nodded rather shamefacedly. 

‘Yes, mother,’ he said, ‘I went to chapel, an’ took my whip 
with me. I meant to scruff Shine before the lot o’ them, an’ 
lash him black an’ blue.’ 

‘That was shameful—shameful !’ 

‘ Anyhow, I didn’t do it. She came an’ put me off, an’ I sneaked 
out as if I'd been licked myself. I couldn’t have hammered the 
brute before her eyes, but— but j 

‘But you mean to; is that it? Henry, you almost make me 
despair. Have you no more respect for yourself? Have you none 
for me ?’ 

‘I couldn’t stand it. You’ve heard. It made me mad!’ 

‘I have heard all, and I think Mr. Shine is a well-intentioned 
man whose faith, such as it is, is honest ; but he is ignorant, coarse- 
fibred, and narrow-minded. He is doing right according to his 
own poor, dim light, and could not be convinced otherwise by any 
word or act of ours; but his preachings can do me no injury. They 
do not irritate me in the least—indeed, I am not sure that they do 
not amuse me.’ 

‘Ah, mother, that’s like you; you philosophise your way 
through a difficulty, and I always want to fight my way out. It’s 
so much easier.’ 

‘Yes, dear ; but do you get out? Do you know that Ephraim 
Shine is the most litigious man in the township? He runs to the 
law with every little trouble, whilst inviting his neighbours to 
carry all theirs to the Lord. Had you beaten him he would have 
proceeded against you, and Oh! my boy, my boy! are 
you going to make my troubles greater? And I had such hopes.’ 

‘Hush, mother. “Pon my soul, I won't! I’m going to hold 
myself down tight after this. An’, look here, I’ve got an idea. 
I'm going to Pete Holden to-morrow to ask him to put me on at 
the Stream, same shift as poor Frank was on, if possible.’ 

‘Put on the brother of the man who 

‘Yes, mother, the brother of the thief. But Holden is a good 
fellow ; he spoke up for Frank like a brick. Besides, d’you know 
what the men are saying? That the gold-stealing is still going 
on. I'll tell Holden as much, an’ promise to watch, an’ watch, like 
a cat, if he’ll on’y send me below.’ 


‘Yes, yes; we can persuade him. I wonder we did not think 
of this before.’ 
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‘’Twas young Dick Haddon put me up to it, with some yarn of 
his about a detective.’ 

‘Bless the boy! he is unique—the worst and the best I have 
ever known. Johnnie, how dare you ?’ 

The last remark was addressed to Gable, who had been eating 
industriously for the last quarter of an hour. The old man, finding 
himself ignored, had smartly conveyed a large spoonful of jam 
from the pot to his mouth. He choked over it now and wriggled 
and blushed like a child taken red-handed. 

‘°’Twas only a nut,’ he said sulkily. 

‘You naughty boy! Will you never learn how to behave at 
table? Come here, sir. Ah, I see; as I suspected. You did 
not shave this morning. Go straight to bed after you have 
finished your tea. How dare you disobey me, you wicked boy !’ 

Gable knuckled his eyes with vigour, and began to snivel. He 
hated to have a beard on his chin, but would put off shaving 
longer than Mrs. Hardy thought consistent with perfect neatness. 
The ability to shave himself was the one manly accomplishment 
Gable had learned in a long life. 

This ludicrous incident had not served to draw Harry’s thoughts 
from his project. All his life he had seen his Uncle Johnnie 
treated as a child, and there was nothing incongruous in the 
situation, even when the grey-haired boy was rated for neglecting 
to shave or sent supperless to bed for similar sins of omission or 
commission. To Mrs. Hardy also it was a simple serious business 
of domestic government. Ever since she was ten years old Uncle 
John, who was many years her senior, had been her baby brother 
and her charge, and although gifted with a good sense of humour, 
the necessity of admonishing him did not interfere with the 
gravity of mind she had brought to bear on the former con- 
versation. 

‘Mr. Holden was an old friend of your father’s, Henry,’ she 
said. 

‘I know,’ Harry replied. ‘They were mates at Buninyong 
and Bendigo. Ill remind him of that.’ 

Harry Hardy found Manager Holden in his office at the Silver 
Stream when he called on the following morning. 

‘Couldn’t do it, my lad,’ said the old miner; ‘ but I'll put in 
a word for you with Henessey at the White Crow.’ 

‘I want a job here on the Stream—want it for a purpose,’ said 
Harry. 

‘There’d be a row. The people at Yarraman would kick up, 
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after the other affair. Id be glad to, Harry ; but you'd best try 
somewhere else.’ 

‘Mr. Holden,’ said the young man, ‘ do you believe my brother 
guilty ?’ 

The manager met his eager eyes steadily. 

‘’Tisn’t a fair question, lad,’ he answered. ‘I always found 
Frank straight, an’ he looked like a honest man ; but that evidence 
would have damned a saint.’ 

‘Do you think the gold-stealing has stopped ?’ 

The manager looked up sharply. 

‘Do you know anything ?’ 

‘I know what the men hint at; nothing more. If they could 
speak straight they wouldn’t do it.’ 

‘ Well, to tell you God’s truth, Hardy, I believe we are still 
losing gold.’ 

‘Send me below, then, an’ by Heaven I'll spot the true 
thieves if they’re not more cunning than the devil himself. You 
think Frank guilty, so do most people; it’s what we ought to 
expect, I s’pose.’ Harry’s hands were clenched hard—it was a 
sore subject. ‘ We don’t, Mr. Holden; we believe his story, every 
word of it. Give me half a chance to prove it. You were our 
father’s mate; stand by us now. Put me on with the same shift 
as Frank worked with.’ 

‘Done!’ said the manager, starting up. ‘Come on at four. 
Go trucking ; it’ll give you a better chance of moving round; 
and good luck, my boy! But take a hint that’s well meant: if 
the real thief is down there, see he plays no tricks on you.’ 

‘T’ve thought of that—trust me.’ 

Harry Hardy’s appearance below with the afternoon shift at 
the Stream occasioned a good deal of talk amongst the miners ; 
but he heard none of it. Shine was in the searching-shed when 
he came up at midnight, on his knees amongst the men’s discarded 
clothes, pawing them over with his claw-like fingers. The searcher 
rarely spoke to the men, never looked at them, and performed his 
duties as if unconscious of their presence. Custom had made him 
exceedingly cautious, for it was the delight of the men to play 
tricks upon him, usually of an exceedingly painful nature. The 
searcher is no man’s friend. When putting on his dry clothes, 
Harry heard Joe Rogers, the foreman, saying : 

‘D’yer know them’s Harry Hardy’s togs yer pawin’, Brother 
Tinribs ?’ 

Shine’s mud-coloured eyes floated uneasily from one form to 
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another, but were raised no higher than the knees of the men, 
seemingly. 

‘Yes, search ’em carefully, Brother. I s’pose you'd like ter 
jug the whole family. °Taint agin yer Christian principles, is it, 
Mr. Superintendent, to send innocent men to gaol? Quod’s good 
fer morals, ain't it? A gran’ place to cultivate the spirit o’ 
brotherly love, ain’t it—eh, what? Blast you fer a snivellin’ 
hippercrit, Shine! If yer look sidelong at me I'll belt you 
over 


Rogers made an ugly movement towards the searcher ; but 
Peterson and another interposed, and he returned to the form, 
spitting venomous oaths like an angry cat. But Shine, kneeling 
on the floor, had gone on with his work in his covert way, as if 
quite unconscious of the foreman’s burst of passion. 


To be continued.) 





Recollections of a Tenderfoot. 


N the year 1882 I joined the ranks of the glorious army of 
Incapables, known in Australia as ‘new chums,’ in the 
Western States of America as ‘ English tenderfeet,’ who, under- 
taking the practice of agriculture or stock-raising without 
previous acquaintance with either industry, win for themselves 
and their fatherland imperishable renown. I was of the tender- 
foot variety: that is to say, the scene of my operations lay in one 
ofthe Western States of America. Perhaps I was not one of the 
very worst of the kind, as those in this undesirable class com- 
bine with awkwardness and carelessness an almost invincible 
dislike to hard work and an impatience of being taught which I 
do not believe were among my characteristics; but however un- 
welcome the confession, I was certainly nearer the bottom than 
the top, having very little natural handiness. I must not be 
understood as saying that I was any fonder of work for its own 
sake than any others of my kind, but I was rather older than the 
majority of them, and perhaps recognised the necessity for it 
sooner than many of them do. In this respect, then, I may have 
been a little better than some tenderfeet, but my inexperience was 
absolute, and awkwardness reached the nth power in my person. 
The struggles of recruits in all walks of life have from time 
immemorial afforded boundless amusement to the lookers on, and 
assuredly the tenderfoot does not escape. As long ago as 1882 
the criticism he met with from the natives was more apt to be 
hostile, the laughter had more ill-nature in it, than is the case 
now, or so it seems to me at least. At their worst it was more 
from the manner of the Westerners with whom one came in 
contact than from any active demonstration, verbal or otherwise, 
that their prejudice against Englishmen showed itself. A certain 
reserve, a sudden silence falling on a group who had been talking 
and laughing till you made your appearance, a short answer, a 
mutter as you rode off followed by a laugh, all such indications 
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gave you to understand that your room was preferred to your 
company. I do not think there is nearly as much of this kind of 
thing now as there was in those days, but one’s own experience 
may be misleading. What these men resented was English ways, 
the English intonation, possibly the English dress; and as the 
tenderfoot had all these things in full force, while the old-timer 
has either shed them entirely or has them only in a very modified 
degree, the conditions are no longer the same and judgment 
becomes difficult. 

After all, whether they like him or not, the ranchmen have 
little cause to complain. They get a good deal of fun out of the 
tenderfoot, and nearly always a chance to make a little money out 
of him. They sell him a horse or possibly a ranche. If there is 
a saloon in the neighbourhood and the young gentleman is of a 
sporting turn of mind, not improbably he will lose a little money 
at ‘poker.’ If he plays with them he will almost certainly lose, 
he may make up his mind to that. In any or all these ways a 
little money will be put into circulation, his performances as a 
labourer, stock-rider, or teamster will for a time afford them 
gratification, and therefore, I say, his advent should be welcomed 
by the natives rather than resented. But the English ranchman, 
the old-timer to whom the tenderfoot is accredited when he first 
arrives from the old country, contemplates the newcomer’s 
manceuvres with other feelings than those of amusement pure 
and simple. He can never tell where he will break out next. I 
myself had at one time a young fellow staying with me from 
whom it is hardly any exaggeration to say something remarkable 
might be expected every day. My few English neighbours used 
to ask with breathless anxiety for the latest news of him as soon 
as they saw me. At all events he gave us something to talk 
about. This was several years ago, but within the last two years 
I have seen and known—but not, thank goodness, been responsible 
for—a still more extraordinary specimen. This youth transcended 
all experience. It was a case of eclipse first and the rest 
nowhere. His stay in our neighbourhood did not extend over a 
year, but his reputation will last a generation. 

For myself, during my first year of Western life I did not 
take a very active part in what was going on round me, owing at 
first to my being out of health, and partly to my not having 
decided what to turn my hand to. I had therefore a more gradual 
breaking in than most tenderfeet get, not that this is any special 
advantage. The best way to learn the things is to have to do 
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them, but where the education is more gradual the process 
is pleasanter. I spent a good part of my first summer on a 
ranche owned nominally by a young fellow (not an Englishman by 
the way, though he was called one by all his native neighbours), 
but practically by a man with whom I had some slight acquaint- 
ance, and to whom I had come direct from England. There were 
at this time about 8,000 head of sheep on this ranche, and my 
friend had a mortgage on the whole ‘ outfit,’ stock and ranche. 
As it ‘was then overdue, and the owner had been gone several 
months in search of funds not only to pay off the mortgage with 
but to carry on business and nothing had been heard of him, my 
friend decided it was time to take some action. He therefore 
sent down a foreman of his own choosing, to take charge of the 
sheep, and suggested, not knowing what else to do with me, I 
suspect, that I should go down there too and keep what few 
accounts there were, and take the opportunity of learning 
something about sheep myself. I was also to write to him from 
time to time and keep him posted as to how things were going. 

I went down there as directed. A railway journey of a couple 
of hours brought me to the nearest stopping-place to the ranche. 
The conductor, too lordly to speak, intimated by a gesture that he 
had no further use for me, and I alighted on the prairie, for there 
was no platform or station building of any kind; nothing but a 
water-tank and two or three wooden shanties, unpainted, looking 
indescribably small and mean on the prairie’s vast expanse. To 
the largest of these shanties a man was carrying a mail sack, and 
following him in I found myself in a country store and post-office. 
The proprietor, postmaster and storekeeper, who had brought in 
the mail-sack, was, I found, an old soldier known in the neighbour- 
hood as Colonel May. Whether this was his actual rank or only 
a brevet title I never knew, but there was assuredly a whole lot 
of the colonel about him, though not perhaps of the Colonel the 
English idea would require. He was very asthmatic and would, 
from his language, have been qualified for a high command with 
Uncle Toby in the army in Flanders. His manner was short, 
sharp, and business-like, and, in the expressive language of the 
West, he ‘sure ran his own place.’ Indeed I had an illustration 
of this last characteristic that very afternoon. After he had 
sorted the mail, which did not take him long, I asked him the 
way to the B. ranche. Being now disengaged he looked me up 
and down, saw at once from my dress and appearance that I was 
an Englishman and a tenderfoot, and presumably just across, and 
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instead of answering my question he himself asked eagerly, ‘ Did 
you see B. over there? Can he make the raise?’ I assured him 
I did not know B. from Adam, and that I had come from Mr. L. 
to stay on the ranche for a while and keep the accounts. ‘Oh,’ 
he said, in a disappointed way, ‘you're from L., are you. He’s 
made himself safe, but B.’s into me about two hundred dollars and 
it begins to look dubersome. Did L. tell you what the amount of 
his claim is exactly ?’ he asked, casting a keen glance at me from 
under his shaggy eyebrows. I replied that Mr. L. had only 
given me to understand in general terms the state of affairs at 
the ranche, and that I had not inquired further. The Colonel 
was just starting in on a fresh series of questions when the door 
opened and in came a customer—a tramp to all appearance from 
the railroad, the highway of the tramp fraternity throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States. ‘Do you sell sugar?’ 
he asked. ‘Do I sell sugar?’ replied the Colonel, who I must 
suppose was a good deal excited by the thought of his jeopardised 
two hundred dollars and perhaps a little irritated at being inter- 
rupted. ‘DolIsell sugar? This is a general store, or I think it 
is. Did you suppose it was a real estate office or a photograph 
gallery? Yes, sir, I sell sugar, and what if I do?’ ‘Why, I 
wanted some, said the customer, looking amazed, as well he 
might, at the Colonel’s vehemence. ‘How much?’ snapped the 
colonel as he threw open the lid of the sugar receptacle and 
grasped the scoop. ‘I'll take a dime’s worth,’ said the man. 
‘Oh, thunder!’ roared the Colonel, throwing back the scoop and 
slamming the lid; ‘I thought you wanted to buy something—get 
out of here.’ The man did go out and quietly, and it has been a 
lasting wonder to me, as the scene has recurred to my recollection 
from time to time, that the Colonel escaped without having the 
Riot Act read to him, as the saying is. The ordinary Westerner is 
quick as a flash to resent an insult, and when in the wrong not 
particularly ready to own himself so. To be ‘jumped upon with 
both feet ’ as this man was when absolutely innocent of all offence 
in manner or intention is something that not one in a hundred 
—no, nor a thousand—would endure patiently. However, 
perhaps he thought he had to do with a lunatic. My own 
feelings, I remember, were a good deal mixed. I felt sorry for 
the man, but there was a vigour and edge to the Colonel’s style 
which I could not but appreciate. If these things were done in 
the green tree, what might not be expected in the dry? My 
acquaintance with him had not lasted ten minutes and he had 
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already shown me a method of conciliating custom such as a life- 
time spent in England had furnished me with no single instance 
of. I was surely in the genuine West, the West of Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte. But it seemed to be advisable, if one should 
have a purchase to make, that the amount should be over a dime, 
and I noted the fact in my mind for future guidance. The 
Colonel’s asthma had asserted itself after his oratorical effort, but 
between the paroxysms I managed to extract the information I 
wanted about the way to the ranche—two miles back along the 
‘track’ or railroad I had just come by, and then two miles north 
across the river. ‘ You can’t help but see the house,’ the Colonel 
assured me ; ‘and say, he called out as I was leaving, ‘if you're 
going to keep the accounts over there and have to pay any of 
them Mexican herders off, try and sight them over to me here 
before they’ve had a chance to blow themselves—tell them I'll 
cash their cheques—or, if you can fix it in that way, give them 
part cash and the balance in an order on the store here, and 
there'll be something in it for you.’ Another burst of coughing 
and gasping took possession of the Colonel and rendered a reply 
superfluous, as it would have been inaudible. So I nodded an 
adieu to him and left without committing myself. 

I remember that as I walked along the ‘ track’ I was ‘ tender’ 
enough to feel rather affronted at the Colonel’s last words. The 
notion of exploiting a wretched Mexican sheep-herder by pocket- 
ing a trifle of the Colonel’s overcharge on what he might sell him 
through my instrumentality was, naturally, repugnant. My 
English dignity felt injured that such a proposal should have 
been made. The Colonel, I thought, should have judged his man 
better. I had no idea that the old fellow would relinquish any 
considerable share of the Mexican’s contribution in my favour, 
but then the more exiguous the gain the paltrier the whole 
transaction. I remember also telling the whole story to my 
friend L. the first time I saw him, and the shout of laughter 
with which he received it. I suppose there was a note of vexa- 
tion in my account of it, as I remember his assuring me that I 
should soon get used to that kind of thing; but that was nothing 
for this country. Surely enough, when I reflect how any such 
proposal made nowadays would not even amuse, it is difficult to 
believe that there once was a time when I could give it a 
second thought. 

Both L. and the Colonel had said that the ranche was the 
other side of the river from the railroad. The instructions I 
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had had from L. were to go to the ford and holloa till some one 
brought a waggon, or a horse, or perhaps a boat, to help me 
over. I had asked what I should do if no one was at home, and 
he had replied, with the cheerful optimism we show towards our 
friends’ anxieties, that some one was sure to be. I had the cross- 
ing on my mind, however, in spite of this assurance, and all the 
more now it was becoming imminent. But, as luck would have 
it, I had not gone far on my way along the track before I came 
on a man loading a waggon from a pile of worn-out ‘ties,’ or 
railway sleepers. ‘Here’s where we folks get our firewood,’ he 
remarked as I came up. I entered into conversation with him, 
told him I was going to the B. ranche, and asked him if he 
knew how it would be about getting across. He said there were 
only two men at the ranche now—Martin, the sheep foreman, and 
‘Doc’—and the chances were they would be out all day and not 
get back till evening. It was then about one P.M., and the 
prospect of waiting four or five hours seemed rather dismal. But 
he said that he himself lived on the other side of the river, and 
was going there as soon as he had got his load on, and I could 
cross with him if I wished and then go on to the ranche. I 
thankfully accepted his offer, and when he got ready climbed 
on to the load, and accomplished the next two miles or so 
of my journey, including the crossing, in comparative ease and 
comfort. 

On our way my new acquaintance—who proved to be our 
nearest neighbour, and whom I got to know very well later and 
to esteem highly—regaled me with many stories of the B. 
régime, which had been short but, while it lasted, splendid. He 
spoke, I remember, not only then but on many other occasions, 
without a touch of acerbity or scorn, differing in this respect from 
the rest of the neighbourhood, who nearly always spoke with 
great contempt of the way the enterprise had been managed, and 
jeered at the fiasco it had ended in. This though all, or nearly 
all, of them had profited to a greater or less extent by the waste 
of money which had led to it. 

‘There,’ he said finally, soon after we had crossed the river 
and emerged from the belt of cotton-wood timber which fringed 
it on both banks—‘there, he repeated, stopping his waggon to 
let me get down, ‘is what finished B. up,’ and he pointed to a 
large house distant about a mile and a half. ‘ There’s your place. 
Guess you can’t lose yourself now. See you again before long 
likely. And he drove off in his own direction, leaving me to 
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pursue mine, which I did, I remember, with ‘ measured step and 
slow,’ for the sun was fierce and the day breathless. 

The house was at that time a landmark for miles. I say ‘ at 
that time,’ because since then large irrigating ditches have been 
taken out of the river, and a vast tract of this country, which was 
then nothing but raw prairie and a stock range, has been brought 
under cultivation, and now, no doubt, the prairie, itself no longer 
prairie, but fields of grain and ‘ alfalfa,’ or lucerne, is dotted with 
white ‘ frame’ houses, as is commonly the case in farming districts. 
If so, the B. house no longer looms up so conspicuously as it 
did in 1882, but I would be willing to risk a considerable sum 
that no house has yet been built in that region which comes 
anywhere near it in size or cost. It had cost its owner, the 
unlucky B., somewhere about twenty thousand dollars, and as 
I suppose three hundred dollars would have been a liberal 
estimate of the cost of every other ranche-house within a radius 
of forty miles at that time, it may well be supposed it would be 
somewhat noticeable. Nearly all the houses on the river at that 
time were the original pioneer log-cabins, built from the cotton- 
woods which grow so heavily along the streams and creeks of the 
West, and as cotton-wood logs are very poor building material, 
being often crooked and apt to warp after being put in position, 
they presented a meaner appearance than houses built of pine or 
spruce logs would have done, and the contrast was still more 
striking. It—the B. mansion—was built of a reddish stone in 
a florid style of architecture. The roof was of shingles and 
painted, and was (if my memory serves me right, for it is many 
years since I saw it) further ornamented with minarets, or some- 
thing of the kind, so that it had rather an Eastern effect. Any- 
how, a greater contrast to the little one-story log-cabins, with 
their native soil for roofing, cannot be imagined. 

As soon as I came in sight I was greeted by a furious barking, 
and two enormous dogs, boarhounds of some nationality, Russian 
or Hungarian, came tearing towards me, and very formidable I 
remember they looked. However, when they got up to me they 
showed themselves very friendly, indeed I might say almost 
enthusiastic, and all three of us advanced to the house itself. No 
one was at home, and, after knocking at every door in vain, I 
went in at what appeared to be the main entrance. This opened 
into a large hall with a tiled floor. From this hall there opened 
three bedrooms and a bathroom. Another door in a corner led to 
the dining-room, a long airy room with several big windows, a 
¥2 
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hard wood floor, and a small elevator to bring things up from the 
kitchen with. Tolerably luxurious for a ranche, I thought. The 
kitchen itself was in the basement. From the dining-room a door 
led to the upstairs part of the house, which was only in the attic 
stage and had never been finished. There must have been space 
for seven or eight good-sized bedrooms. I descended to the 
kitchen, and found it planned on an equally generous scale with 
the rest of the house, and instead of the ordinary cook-stove 
usually found in ranche-houses, here was an elaborate and expen- 
sive range with a large hot-water apparatus—this last out of 
order, however, though it had hardly been used. There were 
several offices in the basement, all flagged with stone, and every- 
one of them dirty and ill-kept. The house was undeniably well 
planned, though absurdly large and out of place, but it had been 
villainously built. I heard many stories afterwards of how the 
contractor had scamped his work and substituted poor material 
instead of what the contract called for. There was very little 
furniture of any kind, nothing but what was strictly necessary, 
and that of the commonest—much of it home-made. The money 
had evidently run out too soon to think of furniture. Dirt and 
disorder reigned everywhere, and the house itself, though new, 
showed signs of deterioration through careless treatment. After 
I had finished my investigation, as no one had shown up yet, I 
made my way back to the hall, which had evidently been intended 
to be the living-room, and a very handsome one it might have 
been made. It was furnished with a deal table and two or three 
common chairs. There was also a home-made so-called easy chair, 
which I tried, but found easier to upset than it was to sit in. On 
the table was a pile of the London Fields, and, sitting down on 
one of the less ambitious but safer chairs with these to look over, 
I awaited developments. The afternoon was well advanced when 
the dogs began to bark, and soon I heard voices and steps, and 
two men entered. Both were burnt to a brick red, and both 
heavily bearded. The elder of the two, I found, was Martin, the 
sheep foreman, and the other a Scotchman with a medical degree, 
whom I had heard of from L. This was the ‘ Doc’ my friend of 
the waggon had alluded to. L. had told me how he came to be 
there. It seemed that he had been recommended to B. by a 
friend of both parties as a good man to take out with him on his 
new venture as guide, philosopher, and friend ; B. representing the 
capital, Doc the prudence of the undertaking. Neither of them 
had an atom of experience to guide them, but B. and his advisers 
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had no doubt decided that, as it could always be bought, it was 
not necessary to bring it with them, and the event proved how 
soundly they had argued. Doc was supposed to draw a salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars a year, but it was more nominal than 
real, like his services. He had been paid hardly anything during 
the two years he had been out, so he had a claim against the 
estate if he had chosen to press it. But if he was no ranchman he 
was a loyal friend, and had steadfastly refused to make any 
trouble, declaring that he was perfectly sure that B. would return 
with ample funds to settle up with everybody. 

These two men then came in and found me in possession. 
Neither of them showed surprise at my being there, and my 
explanation was listened to apparently without interest. Doc 
told me who he was, and made me known to Martin. He further 
explained that they were a ‘ baching outfit,’ that is, were doing 
their own cooking and that he must go and see about supper. I 
was ‘ tender’ and full of zeal and proposed to accompany him, but 
he declined, saying, with a grim smile, ‘Not to-night. We'll 
initiate you to-morrow.’ 

Here then I was on the B. ranche, a tenderfoot in full bloom. 
And if I may seem to he somewhat long-winded in describing the 
house and what in the West we call the whole ‘lay out,’ it is 
because this very house and lay out of the B. ranche—the first 
ranche I was on if I except the few days I had spent with L. at 
his place—represent the most flagrant instance of reckless expendi- 
ture that nearly twenty years in the West have been able to show 
me. A short account of it may serve to show in what an in- 
conceivably foolish way money has been flung away on Western 
prairies, 

Nearly eighty thousand dollars of original capital and about 
seventeen thousand more of borrowed money had been sunk in a 
little over two years. Sunk—on the ranche—not in riotous living 
in towns. Over and over again I heard the remark made that if 
B. had never come any further than New York, but had stayed 
there and ‘blown himself, the money would have lasted longer 
and he would at least have had some fun out of it. Such was the 
view of the Westerners. But Mr. B. did not appear to have been 
a roisterer. Of course personal expenses had been out of all 
reason heavy. B. had probably never denied himself anything he 
thought he wanted, from a railway ticket to a fancy harness. 
But the great bulk of the money had gone into the ranche and 
stayed there. The ranche itself was a good property; looking 
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back at it in memory, with the light of years of ranching to guide 
me, it seems to me it must have been an excellent one. There 
must have been a thousand acres of it—unimproved certainly— 
but every foot of it rich bottom or second bottom land, all 
capable of being irrigated if a ditch had been taken out, which 
could have been done at a comparatively small expense. Such 
land to-day under ditch is worth from thirty to fifty dollars an 
acre. 5. most likely paid from eight to ten. 

Undeniably the man had had hard luck. He bought fifteen 
thousand sheep to stock the ranche with, and lost seven thousand 
of them the first winter—that of 1880-1881—the hardest 
winter known in that region of any before or since, one which 
serves as a standard of comparison to-day. But that blow, though 
a staggerer, need not have been vital, need not have set him back 
more than a few years if he had been a ranchman and understood 
his business. But, instead of cutting down expense in every 
direction, B.’s answer to this stroke of fortune was the building of 
this absurdly disproportionate house—disproportionate both to his 
means and the needs of the situation. For this house he was 
grossly overcharged. Not only the house but the outbuildings as 
well were far more elaborate than there was any need of. He 
had a perfect army of ‘help’ round him all the time, most of 
them doing nothing, and always a stable full of horses eating 
grain and hay instead of ‘Uncle Sam’s grass,’ which is usually 
considered good enough for ranche horses. I used to hear how 
he had two and three men to take care of these horses, currying 
them and the like. In the words of one of the neighbours: ‘ He 
had the stable full of a lot of damned old pelters that hadn't 
known nothing better than a picket rope before he got them and 
had them covered with blankets and sheets and bedding enough 
for a hospital, and two or three fellows a-currying and seratching 
at them; and B. he’d come into the stable of a morning and run 
his fingers through their coats and wipe them on his handkercher 
to see if there was any dust on them. Dust! on them things!’ 
It seems as if one had heard of the handkerchief or something 
similar to it being applied to cavalry officers’ horses on special 
occasions. There must not be dust enough to soil a white glove, 
I believe. But I will risk the assertion that, if the story was 
true, B.’s old ranche horses and .cow-ponies were the first and only 
ones of their kind to have it applied to them. And if they stood 
it successfully the men who took care of them surely earned their 
wages, as the way the alkali dust would rise in clouds and 
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penetrate everywhere, driven by high winds, is one of my chief 
recollections of the place, and certainly one of its principal 
drawbacks. 

B. kept open house and nearly always had several impecunious 
Englishmen around, whose exploits did not seem to have endeared 
them to the native ranchmen from what I heard. The two boar- 
hounds, again, were one of his expensive whims. It must have 
cost a small fortune to get them to the ranche, for they were 
straight from their native heath, whatever that might have been, 
and what they ate every day would have kept a moderate-sized 
family. They were great friends of mine, though, and I was glad 
of their company, but I am bound to say I don’t know what use 
they were in a place where there were no boars. But if there had 
been any they would only have tried to play with them. They 
were, perhaps, good watch-dogs—that is, they would give plenty 
of warning if anyone came in sight; but they were too large- 
hearted to harm a fly. 

Enough has been said to show how the money had poured 
away like water through a sieve with a very coarse mesh and large 
holes in it ‘at that.’ B. himself never did show up again and all 
his goods and chattels not covered by mortgage were attached and 
sold by the sheriff. But I am anticipating. 

We three then, Martin, the American foreman, Doc, a green 
Scotchman, and myself, a still more verdant Englishman, ‘kept 
bach’ for a while in the B. mansion. Not in entire harmony 
either. Martin was, to be plain, about as disagreeable a com- 
panion as it has ever been my lot to be compelled to put up 
with. He had the Western dislike for Englishmen in a peculiarly 
virulent form, a dislike which a succession of tenderfeet whom 
he encountered at the L. ranche (where he had worked on and 
off for a number of years) had done nothing to diminish. From 
his experience of these young gentlemen he had, I regret to say, 
formed a low estimate of the judgment, capacity, and general 
value of our countrymen, and I have no doubt that the arrival of 
myself, another tenderfoot, where he had perhaps thought himself 
safe was, to put it mildly, not a source of unmixed joy to him. 
He was anything but an estimable character. He drank like a 
fish and gambled when in town, spending several months’ wages 
in a prolonged debauch. But take him away from whisky and he 
certainly was a past master at his business. What he did not 
know about sheep was not worth knowing. He could talk Mexican 
fluently, a necessary accomplishment for the foreman in the sheep 
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business where the herders were all Mexicans. It is a common 
saying in the West that a white man who will herd sheep is no 
good for that or anything else. But he was ‘cranky,’ fault-finding, 
and inclined to be overbearing, qualities which do not endear a 
man to his companions. He and Doc were constantly at logger- 
heads, Martin, of course, representing the L. interests, while Doc 
endeavoured to uphold that of B. Martin had worked for B. 
himself when the latter had just got his sheep, B. having taken 
him on L.’s recommendation. But the two had never got along 
together, B. refusing to be guided by his subordinate’s vastly 
superior knowledge and skill, and, indeed, the situation is an im- 
possible one. What is the man who knows to do when his superior 
gives orders which must end in disaster? Obey orders if you 
break owners is a maxim on board ship, but not one to be acted 
on by a free and independent American. On the other hand, 
what is the master going to do when he sends word to his 
employé to do thus and so and finds his orders utterly disregarded ? 
The climax came one day when Martin and two or three herders 
had with great labour and trouble got a large herd of sheep up to 
the entrance of a corral where they wanted to shut them up for 
some purpose. They were holding them there, waiting for the 
first ones to goin. The sheep were reluctant to enter and kept 
trying to break away, and all were nervous and excited. Here 
then came B. and Doe and two or three of his English friends 
on horseback following a pair of greyhounds in full chase after a 
jack rabbit. The rabbit rushed right into the middle of the herd 
and the greyhounds after it, and, as may be supposed, the sheep 
stampeded in every direction. Tableau! After delivering his 
soul Martin handed in his resignation or received his dismissal, 
according as he or B. could get the necessary words out first. 
Now he was back again and master of the situation, and took the 
spiteful joy in it that might be expected from a man of his nature. 
His triumph was incomplete in so far as that B. was not there to 
witness it, but he used to rub it into Doc with great assiduity. 
My sympathies were, frankly, with Doc, if I was retained by 
the other side. His own mother could hardly have loved Martin 
after infancy, while Doc was at least good-natured and com- 
panionable. He was of no earthly account on a ranche: I 
recognise that now, looking back; but at that time, when I was in 
utter ignorance of the first principles of ranching, his two-and-a- 
half years of experience enabled him to impose on me to a certain 
extent. He was laziness personified, but he must have had some 
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way of making people believe in him, or he would not have 
been recommended to B., as he had been, as energetic and full of 
business. He had none of the Scotch thriftiness or dislike to 
spending money, letting go of any funds he might chance to get 
hold of in as easy a fashion as any devil-may-care Englishman. 
It did not appear that he had had any influence over B. or tried 
torestrain him in anyway. I remember L. telling me how, when 
he himself was once suggesting some reforms to B., and among 
them not to keep so many horses up, but to let one or two men 
go and take care of what they did keep up themselves, as did 
other ranchmen, native or English, Doc, who had been listening 
with disgust upon every feature, burst out with, ‘ Oh, if it comes 
to that, Mr. B., that we have to take care of our own horses : 
as if such a duty was altogether beyond what might conceivably 
be expected from a ranchman. This, too, from Mentor, who was 
supposed to inculcate prudence and economy. 

But these faults did not hinder him from being a pleasant 
companion. No, I am wrong; his laziness did make him a very 
much less pleasant companion than he might have been, as 
laziness must in such a situation. 

True to his promise of initiation the day after my arrival, 
Doe and I descended to the basement and there, under his 
guidance, I proceeded to acquire the faint beginnings of a 
rudimentary knowledge of cooking. Rudimentary! I should say 
it was. There was an unnecessary barbarity about Doc’s method 
which might have revolted a Hottentot. The staple dish on the 
ranche was boiled mutton, as giving least trouble. It was in an 
iron pot, and by adding a little water and another fragment or 
two of meat, and setting it on the stove, breakfast, dinner, and 
supper were well advanced toward preparation. Having got thus 
far Doe would sit down and light his pipe. At mealtimes the 
iron pot was placed bodily on the table, and, as the guests would 
naturally take the first pieces that came to hand, it followed that 
the lower regions of the interior of the pot were not always 
investigated. I do not mean to say that they stayed there 
indefinitely, but I do assert that as long as there was room for 
doubt whether they would ‘go’ again or not Doc gave himself 
the benefit of it. On this first morning he appeared to have no 
hesitation. The iron pot was placed in position on the stove. 
Then Doe made bread—baking-powder bread. This, when made 
properly, is palatable enough, but one needs to take a little trouble. 
A rolling-pin and a breadboard came into play, but to use these 
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you have to stand up. Doc’s way, with a tenderfoot to help him, 
was to have the pupil bring the materials—flour, baking powder, 
and salt. These brought, the flour in a large tin pan, and the 
baking powder and salt in tin cans, Doc, still in a sitting position, 
hastily shook a little of each ingredient on top of the flour along 
with some ashes from his pipe, asked for water, poured in enough 
to make it stir easily, gave the whole thing what he described as 
‘a few swipes with a spoon,’ tumbled the batter into a baking- 
dish which under his directions I had rubbed with a bacon rind, 
thrust it into the oven and kicked the door shut. ‘Ye micht 
grind some coffee,’ said Doc exhaustedly. Having done this and 
then having laid the table as Doc directed, by piling knives and 
forks and spoons and cups and saucers and plates in one confused 
heap on its bare surface, I went out and shouted ‘ Breakfast’ for 
Martin’s benefit. He appeared from one of the corrals, carrying a 
bucket which proved to have milk in it. He made a slight 
gesture to show he heard my summons and came along slowly, as 
one not expecting much from the invitation. 

Re-entering the kitchen, I found that Doc proposed to add 
another item to the menu. He had now another saucepan on the 
stove—a huge one, full of oatmeal. Martin entered, washed his 
face and hands, raked down his hair and beard with a repulsive 
fragment of comb which I had noticed lying on the ‘ wash bench,’ 
wiped it on his overalls, to be ready for the next man, replaced it, 
and, his toilette completed, sat down at the table, casting at the 
same time a glance of hatred at the iron pot which was its most 
prominent object. ‘Get ye an outfit and get to wark,’ said Doc 
tome. ‘ Ye'd better sample these porridge,’ tapping the saucepan 
with the spoon. Selecting an ‘outfit’ from the heap, I took the 
saucer belonging to it over to Doc, who helped me with a generous 
hand. He also took a saucer, helped himself liberally, sat down 
at the table and proceeded to absorb it. I sampled Doce’s porridge 
and found it barely warmed through and, to my mind, absolutely 
uneatable. As I sat sadly contemplating the lumpy, indigestible 
mass in my saucer, the silence was broken by Martin with the 
exclamation, ‘ Boiled mutton for a change!’ I turned and saw 
him with an unpleasant-looking bone on his plate, also con- 
templating it, not, however, with resignation but rather with 
suppressed fury. Doe preserved a dignified silence. Soon 
Martin, who had evidently got up on the wrong side of his bed 
that morning, turned tome. ‘How did you leave the Prince of 
Wales ?’ he said aggressively. I replied that H.R.H. had been in 
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good health when I left England, so far as I knew, and added, 
‘Why?’ ‘ Why,’ he said, ‘all the tenderfeet L. has over here 
talk terrible big about their high-toned friends in the old country. 
We used to hear quite a good deal about the Prince of Wales 
from the last two he had around. They both went broke before 
they'd a-bin here six months and was herding sheep for a grub- 
stake. They was dandy herders, too, you bet. The Prince 
seems to have had quite a number of his friends over here herding 
sheep. I didn’t know but you was another of them.’ I am sure 
[ forget what answer I made him, but I am afraid the defence was 
not equal to the attack. 

Then he found fault with the bread, which, like the rest of the 
meal, was not beyond criticism. ‘ Ony pairson present who does 
not like my cooking is pairfectly welcome to try his own hand,’ 
replied Doe, still with dignity. Finally, when Doc turned the 
remains of the oatmeal, which was nearly all of what he had—I 
can’t say prepared, but set before us—and was a considerable 
quantity, over to the dogs, Martin spoke again, remonstrating. 
‘It’s L. that’s putting up this grub now,’ he said. ‘You want to 
remember that. It ain’t B. that’s running things here, chucking 
money away by handfuls. L.’s not figuring on oatmeal for dogs. 
What you’re givin them ain’t no more than a mouthful for them 
and won’t do them no good, but it would last us a week. We'll 
be out of oatmeal the first thing, you know, and L. won’t send 
down any more, as he'll think we’ve got a plenty, and if we 
haven’t we ought to have.’ ‘I'd sooner want myself than see the 
dogs want,’ replied Doc, with greater solemnity than before if 
possible. ‘ Well, sir,’ Martin answered, ‘I think just the same 
way, only different. I don’t know the dog in the State I wouldn’t 
sooner see going without than go without myself. With these 
words he rose from the table, leaving Doc and myself with the 
dirty dishes and the situation. 

J. R. E. SuMNEr. 








In Colonial Editions. 


HE young man sang of his early flames : 
‘T loved them all! 1 loved them all!’ 

And so sing I of honoured names 

Set on a certain book-lined wall. 
Fiction, dear fiction, all are they ; 

Love and romance, no sturdier lore ; 
These are the books beloved to-day, 

These are the books beloved of yore! 


They come, sweet tales and debonair, 
Whose very names have power to bless, 

When chimes All in a Garden Fair 
With Armorel of Lyonesse. 

They come, adventurers stout and stark, 
From wonder-realms across the sea, 

Trois Mousquetaires, or Micah Clarke, 
Or Denys bold of Burgundy. 


Who spurns the Forest Lovers’ spoil 

From shining fields of old romance ? 
Where grows the plant on mortal soil 

That lights A Gentleman of France ? 
Truants from every graver school, 

Here shall we take our changeless part ; 
Subject before Prince Otto's rule, 


Or Princess Osra’s tremulous heart. 
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Fruits to a summer-fevered mouth, 
Shades of all things we may not see, 

These bring crude Britains of the South 
The age-long airs of Arcady. 

Fiction, dear fiction, all are they ! 


Love and romance, no weightier lore ; 
These are the books beloved to-day, 
Born of the truths beloved of yore! 


Mary COLBORNE-VEEL. 
Christ Church, N.Z. 











Enoch—A Born Naturalist. 


gee to zay ez us grudges the lad ’ees bit o’ keep an’ 

shalter, no vay! Us dawn’t vind the miss of thickey; I 
reckon not. I zays to my maister, when the old man was a took, 
I zays, ‘‘ Thickey boy shall come ’ome along o’ us,” I zays. “I 
reckon the Lord ’ull zee as us dawn’t want fer what us gies to ’ee.”’ 
Ann Tapcott looked at the young parson for commendation of 
such a worthy sentiment as the regarding of Providence in the 
light of a profitable speculation. 

She was a good-hearted, easy-going creature, and acting under 
a generous impulse—one that has become a truism fortunately in 
cottage life—had not hesitated to add another to the many 
mouths which a none too liberal patrimony had to feed. 

The Reverend Joseph picked a difficult way between the many 
household gods with which Ann’s kitchen was littered, and, settling 
his long limbs out of the path of Ann’s sweeping operations, gave 
his attention to the consideration of young Enoch’s future career 
in life. 

The vicar took his parochial responsibilities seriously, and 
the fate of his young parishioner weighed heavily on his very con- 
scious conscience. Enoch attended neither church nor Sunday 
school. It was a shocking state of affairs in a well-regulated 
parish. The vicar chafed at the bare thought. 

‘Yes, Ann, I am sure that you have behaved with much 
charity, with excessive kindness towards the boy. I can only 
hope that he is proportionately grateful to you and your husband. 

The parson’s long words rarely elicited a response from his 
unsophisticated hearers ; they judged a non-committing silence to 
be the wisest answer. 

‘Well, zur, ez I zay, us jest a done what us eould fer ‘un, 
not but what Enoch ain’t about the quarest chap ez iver I 
clapped eyes on. I niver didn’t come upon ’ees ekal. “Tis up 
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an’ off wi ’un. Out inter the woods, wet or fine, winter 
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or zummer, from dawn to dark—reg’lar gipsy, thet’s what 
‘ee is, all made up wi’ birds an’ insecks an’ sich ole rummage. 
I reckon ez Thirza James won't niver put up wi’ ’un in zer 
spick-an-span kitchen, zo’er won’t! Us ain’t got no time to be 
oncommon perticlar ; but Thirza was alwez mortal tidy, an’ niver 
couldn’t stand men or boys a-bastlin’ up ’er places.’ Ann’s home 
certainly bore small traces of extreme fastidiousness in its house- 
hold arrangements ; but her hearer, thinking of the spotless state 
of his own vicarage kitchen, presided over by the energetic and 
impregnable domesticity of Thirza James, appreciated to the full 
the force of Ann’s conjecture as to Thirza’s collaboration in his 
new scheme of taking Enoch as an indoor lad at the vicarage. 

‘I daresay the boy will soon tame down. We must make allow- 
ance for his sad disadvantages. No doubt he will quickly get into 
different ways and habits under tuition and training.’ 

Ann shook her head sceptically. 

‘I dawn’t zay ez’ee is a bad boy—ee ain’t; but ’ees quare. 
Thet’s about the size o’ it, zur, ees oncommon quare. Old Enoch, 
ees grandfer, was a bit sim’lar, alwez out in the woods an’ fields, 
a-catchin’ wild birds an’ sich—an’ I spose the boy turns arter ’ee. 
Though ’ee ain’t lazy, ’ee can work, an’ ’ee wull work too. I dawn’t 
com-plain, an’ I only ’ope as yii'll find the zame. But, as I zay, ’tis 
a quare chap, zo tis!’ 

Thus was initiated the effort, one in which wiser men than the 
Reverend Joseph have failed disastrously—that of endeavouring to 
mould the human exception by modes and methods suited only 
for the moulding of the human rule 

Enoch was certainly a strange-looking lad, not at all the usual 
ruddy-cheeked, round-faced, country-boy type of being. The 
most conspicuous thing about his appearance was his vivid red 
hair; it was not sandy or carroty, but of an intense deep red, 
and it stuck out from his great pale face like a flaming aureole. 
His pallor was not the colourlessness of ill-health, but that which 
is often the complement of his particular shade of hair—a healthy 
suffused pallor, as delicately fine as any girl’s. His grey eyes 
were set rather far apart and deeply in his head, while they had 
that curious narrowing effect that is always to be seen in the eyes 
of people who are given to close observation of things that may 
only be discovered at all by close observation. 

He had something of the air of a wild thing of the woods 
about him—a strange, silent unhappiness at direct personal at- 
tention being concentrated on himself, a dumbness even under 
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close questioning that his clerical benefactor found unutterably 
trying. The vicar thought with irritation that open defiance 
would be easier to successfully combat than Enoch’s awkward 
speechlessness. 

He meant well by the lad, undoubtedly well, but they were at 
opposite ends of unmeeting paths, and the Reverend Joseph did 
not possess any mental engineering skill in the construction of 
communicative bridges. If the situation of affairs in the rehabi- 
litation of Enoch was something of a trial to his trainer, it was 
more than that to the victim of the experiment himself. There 
was hardly a point at which he did not suffer with the acute 
unuttered suffering of an undeveloped nature in a distractingly 
new and uncongenial environment. 

It was not Thirza’s rough words or scant patience that he 
minded. It seemed to Enoch as natural that human beings 
should scold, and upbraid, and misunderstand, as that the sky 
should be grey and the clouds hang low on a wet day; he would 
as soon have thought of feeling surprised at the one as at the other. 
They were inevitable facts. 

What mattered most were the strange, tidy clothes, with all 
the constraints of respectability to be observed in their wearing, 
without any handy rents or convenient hiding-places—garments 
that resented their wearer’s progress through thorn hedges or over 
a tree-branch, making of life, to one who had never recognised 
such inconsequent details, a hideous burden. There were, too, 
all manner of useless observances as to settled meal-times and 
frequent ablutions, on which Thirza rigorously insisted—foolish 
ways, to Enoch’s thinking, that only complicated existence un- 
necessarily for the individual. 

‘Git thickey boy inter hees meals, zur, is more’n I can do. 
I alwez heerd as boys was ’earty, but, bless yii, Enoch dawn’t zim 
to care whether ’ee ates to-day or to-morrer.’ Thirza did not 
realise that to a nature essentially careless of what is termed 
‘creature comforts ’—one, moreover, to whom a few crusts and a slice 
of rough meat was the most meal-like repast he had known— 
arbitrary times for eating, just because it was eating-time, meant 
nothing at all. 

Thirza’s scorn as to the success of her master’s experiment was 
thinly veiled. The bulwark of her consent had been carried by 
storm, the vicar not daring to risk defeat by more strategic 
methods. 


‘’Tis your own ’ouse, zur, to do as yim plazed in.’ Thirza 
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had bowed to destiny with rhetorical submission, and the 
Reverend Joseph, knowing in his secret heart that Thirza’s admis- 
sion was merely a display of rhetoric, and that though in bare 
actuality the house was his own, yet as certainly he had no 
licence to do as he pleased in it, capitulated too. 

‘Of course the boy will understand that he is to obey you 
implicitly ; he is to do just as you direct. Ann tells me that he is 
an excellent worker;’ whereat Thirza had smiled grimly and 
observed that she ‘niver heerd tell o’ the lad ez would do what 
anybody save his own wickedness was a mind tii.’ The vicar was 
afraid that Thirza’s apparent harshness would dishearten Enoch. 
He did not guess that the boy was shrewd enough to find out that 
the old woman’s tongue was the roughest part of her nature, or 
that, in fact, gentle methods would have rendered them both 
supremely uncomfortable in their dealings towards one another. 

‘ Jest crazy about live things, that’s what yii be. But let me 
catch ’ee a-bringin’ any o’ thickey trade inside thees door, out yii 
goes at t’other end o’a birch rod; zo I warn’ee!’ With such-like 
friendly admonitions Thirza strove to safeguard the immaculate 
tidiness of her domain. Enoch rarely answered her tirades; he 
never spoke unless for the immediate purpose of obtaining or 
communicating definite information. In the dim labyrinth of his 
own mind there was a prejudice against this common vehicle of 
expression. His dear animals and birds understood him better 
without speech than clattering human beings with their eternal 
talk and questionings ; therefore he preferred silence personally. 

The medium of expression that other silent folk seek in books 
or art came to Enoch in the skies and hills, whose every form and 
changing shadows he was never tired of watching ; in the music of 
running water; above all, in the presence of soft, timid, wild 
creatures, with whom so Jarge a part of his young life had been 
spent. 

Enoch was never lonely, seldom unhappy, except when those 
irksome limits of his altered life forced themselves upon his 
consciousness. True it was that he suffered at times from the 
natural disdain of the village boys at an existence so alien in its 
methods from their own. Enoch accepted this also as but part of 
a natural law. Everything had at times to resist attack. Did not 
birds flee from the pursuing hawk, hares and burrowing creatures 
from the marauding fox ? 

He bore it patiently until the moment came to turn and rend 
his tormentors; which feat, to the surprise of the aforesaid 
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tormentors, he accomplished as expeditiously as one of their 
superior selves. 

Enoch’s severest trial, however, under the new dispensation, 
was the efforts made by the vicar for the improvement of his 
neglected theology. After much thought on the subject the 
young man had come to the conclusion that Enoch should be 
subjected to private spiritual tuition before going to mix with 
more advanced students in the publicity of the Sunday school. 
Every evening, therefore, Enoch cast a regretful glance at all the 
outdoor delights that he was forced to relinquish, and made an 
even more exigeant toilet than ordinarily under Thirza’s 
commanding eloquence. 

‘ Now, then, do ’ee call they boots clane enough fer a carpe: 
floor? Jest walk outside and polish ’em off daycint. I ain’t gwine 
to hev yii a-trapesin’ through my clane passages as ef ’twas a 
stable-yard.’ 

The Reverend Joseph’s simply furnished study appeared an 
alarmingly splendid apartment to Enoch’s eyes, which in truth 
had known few apartments of any kind. The blue heavens for 
ceiling and a carpet of grass were the plenishings with which 
Enoch was most familiar. 

He felt the helplessness of a trapped animal; and what 
made it all the more inextricable was the underlying conviction, 
that had somehow forced itself upon the lad’s intelligence, that 
these futile efforts were directed by a sincere interest for his own 
welfare. 

If he could have evolved a semblance of hostility to himself, he 
might have got away with a clear unfettered conscience and left 
all these poor philanthropic endeavours behind ; but there was a 
thraldom in the obvious kindness of the Reverend Joseph’s heart 
that held him captive against his will. The weekly Scripture 
instruction was therefore to be endured with the other woes, and 
teacher and taught stumbled through what each in differing 
processes of mental wrestling had established as a pre-eminent 
duty towards the other. 

The vicar would have been incredibly astonished could he 
have understood Enoch’s attitude towards himself; it was never 
formulated even to the lad’s self. To speak paradoxically, Enoch’s 
thoughts were always rather feelings than thoughts. If his 
instructor had used some of the grand, natural imagery of the 
Old Testament, it would by force of association have brought its 
own meaning to the boy’s mind ; but the dialectical subtleties of 
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the Epistles said nothing to his reason, because he had no handle 
to grip by which he might attach himself to reality, and thus 
bring the two aspects of life into symmetry and cohesion. 

‘I hope you are endeavouring to fix your attention, Enoch. 
It is of no use, unless you try to understand.’ 

‘Ess, zur.’ 

Enoch’s eyes would return from the drift of saffron cloud in 
the west and fasten themselves on the print, which, although he 
could manage to read slowly, was after all only the symbols of things, 
and never brought the things themselves before his mental eyes. 

‘ Lawks-a-massey, ‘ow the passon can think as ’ee is a~’gwine 
to drave book-larnin’ inter a head chock-full o’ outdoor stuff and 
nonsense, I dunnaw; might jest as well try to turn a wild bird 
inter a tame canary, Thirza would remark, with more perception 
of the essential qualities of things than her reverend master. 
‘Turn thickey lad out in the fields, an’ I guess as ’ow ’ee can 
larn more than all the printed books on the passon’s shelves can 
tache ’un; zome volks, though, ’ull drave theer own hoss-an’-cart, 
though ’tis over ’edge an’ ditch, an’ no farder on in the end, an’ 
I reckon as our maister, fer all ’ees mild ways, is made zame 
pattern.’ Thirza’s eyes, despite their narrow outlook, could yet 
apparently discover all that was to be seen under their ken. 

Enoch’s deliverer was at hand, very near at hand, in the 
person of a rare visitor to the quiet little vicarage. The deus 
ex machina was an old college chum of the parson, whose name 
in the world of scientific travel and investigation stood highly 
esteemed as an authority. Westleigh knew nothing of these 
distinctions ; to them he was simply a stranger, and as such, an 
object of speculative interest per se. The friendship subsisting 
between the two men was one of those strangely constituted 
attachments based on differences rather than on fundamental 
similarities. They were strong contrasts in almost every point 
and taste. 

Wetherham was a great, silent giant, large-limbed, large- 
minded, large-hearted. His ways in the world had been diverse 
and extensive; he had dealt with men and affairs, with many 
makings of history in distant Indian provinces. He had lived 
where conventionality and social standards meant nothing, and the 
only thing to be reckoned with was that red matter, that amalgam 
of soul and body, beast and man—humanity alone. 

The Reverend Joseph, as might be inferred, was not keenly 
sympathetic with every point of view of his old friend; they had 
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veered in opposite courses since their *Varsity days, curiously 
opposite courses ; but those days still formed an infrangible link, 
and Wetherham always came down to the little West Country 
village to spend part of his leave with the vicar. 

Thirza had been in a state of volcanic energy in consequence 
of the expected visitor, all manner of unnecessary details had 
been discussed ; chaotic domestic disturbances, that to the lay mind 
seemed to have no possible bearing on the arrival of a single 
visitor with simple masculine tastes, had taken place. 

‘I bain’t gwine to hev it zaid as I zot lazy, wi’ hangings dirty 
to be got up, an’ winder-curtains, too; not but what I knaws as 
men-volk be most ez blind ez bats, an’ ez long ez yii vills theer 
stummicks the ’ouse may be like ’igh-gaol fer all the notice they 
takes of a body’s wark fer their com-fort. Bless yer sawl, the very 
last time ez I took up the carpets, maister niver as much as 
knawed they'd bin off the vloor! I zometimes wonder what on 
airth the Almighty a troubled to give men-folk eyesight fer ; ’tis 
mortal small use as they makes of it.’ 

Enoch, to whom these remarks were directed, was engaged in 
feeding two baby rabbits with milk that they sucked from off his 
finger-tip. He had found them in the road, and had brought the 
poor little deserted family home with him. 

‘Jest gie over sich fiilishness, and put thickey scrawling 
things away.’ 

The lad rose and bestowed his pets in a nest of soft hay in the 
stable, wondering the while how it came about that the generality 
of human beings bothered over things that were relatively 
unimportant, and despised so much in the world that was 
fascinatingly wonderful. 

The vicar’s visitor did not necessitate any burdensome forms 
of entertainment. For the most part he read, smoked, and wrote 
extensively. The latter process excited great amazement in 
Thirza’s breast. ‘I dii declare, it reg’lar ’mazes me tii zee volks a 
scribble-scrallin’ in thickey fashion, zo it dii! Whativer they 
vinds to zay ez more’n I can picter. I dawn’t put pen to paper 
meself but wance a year tii Christmas, when I writes to me 
cousin Jemima tii Bristol, an’ ’ow to vill up trey zides ez more’n I 
knaws, zo ’tis!’ 

In the intervals of reading and correspondence, the visitor 
took long walks with his host, or whipped a stream without that 
host’s company ; for the vicar eschewed sport of every kind. 

The Reverend Joseph opened his troubled parochial sou] to his 
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old friend. Somehow people had a way of confiding in 
Wetherham—people whose connection with himself was infinitely 
slighter than that of the vicar of Westleigh. There was an air 
of comforting strength and knowledge, blended with a certain 
sane wisdom of one who has seen more than most men of what is 
vaguely termed ‘the world.’ 

Wetherham’s advice was always given so quietly that it was 
more than likely in the end that the confider never realised 
it as advice at all, but merely his own lucid explanation of his 
difficulties that had solved the problem. Such a nature was 
Richard Wetherham, whom most were proud to call friend, and to 
which many added the title of benefactor, though the latter had 
to be bestowed in secret, for Wetherham had no taste for open 
expressions of gratitude towards himself. 

To Wetherham therefore the Reverend Joseph unburdened 
himself concerning his unsuccessful efforts in the social and 
spiritual regeneration of Enoch. ‘He is such an odd boy, 
Richard. I really feel, after three months’ continuous and earnest 
effort, that I have got no nearer to him than in the very 
beginning.’ 

‘Umph,’ grunted his friend, ‘ there are worse faults than that 
of oddity, in my eyes. What particular form does Enoch’s 
oddity favour ?’ 

‘He is so untamed, always wandering off in the woods and 
fields. I believe he has an acquaintance with every wild thing 
in the neighbourhood, and yet he is often ignorant of ordinary facts 
that are known by the youngest Board School pupil of to-day.’ 

‘He sounds interesting ; and, after all, a lad who has a gift 
of observation, and can deduce from that observation, owns a 
possession of infinitely greater value than any store of mere 
parrot-learned facts. I must know this young naturalist, we 
ought to have ideas in common.’ 

Some days later Enoch, coming across the fields from the 
village, encountered his master’s visitor—a tall figure in a shabby 
old Norfolk suit, with an array of fishing-flies stuck in the cap 
pulled down over his kindly, crooked features, and a rod in his hand. 

He sang cheerily as he made his way through the thick grass, 
in a voice whose lustiness was unfortunately unmatched by any 
capacity for musical harmony. 

‘Hello, my lad, aren’t you young Enoch? Come and carry 
my rod along, if you will.’ 

Enoch’s grave, startled eyes met a pair of keen grey ones, the 
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gravity of which was dashed by a twinkling smile ; and suddenly 
he felt, with an instinct that was indubitable, that here was a man 
the like of whose kind he had never known before. 

They did not speak much as they made their way across the 
meadow to the lane beyond. It was a sunny afternoon, with long 
rays slanting from the south-west, and glancing through the 
tender young green of budding elm and beech, that made a soft 
colour-scheme against the mild blue ofaspringsky. Wetherham 
glanced intently at the lad from time to time. He liked the 
reliant set of the well-shaped head, the determined line of throat 
and chin, and the directness of the earnest young eyes. 

‘Timid, untamed, alive as a young deer,’ he said to himself. 

The mop of red hair caught the light and flamed round the 
pale quiet face. Enoch pushed it away from his eyes with im- 
patient fingers. Wetherham noted the play of the muscles, 
and the long litheness of supple wrist; for all his coarse work, 
Enoch’s fingers were yet those of one who touches lightly and 
dexterously things and creatures too delicate to be treated other- 
wise. 

‘I wonder what the lad’s pedigree is; there is other than 
peasant blood in those veins, I'll swear !’ 

They spoke of the neighbourhood and the fishing, Enoch 
putting in a shy pregnant observation now and then. Wetherham 
talked of sport in many parts of the world with the knowledge of 
first-hand experience. 

When they reached the vicarage gate Enoch hesitated, and 
then burst into a flushing, flurried statement. 

‘IT reckon, ef zo be ez yii want to knaw anythin’ spacial about 
these parts, ez I can tull’ee most as much about ’em, zur, as most 
volks.’ Then he made a bolt for the back-yard, and found almost 
relief in Thirza’s fusillade of reproach and invective against his 
unpunctuality ; for a strange, quickening interest stirred his 
young pulses, a tingling unfamiliarity that was near to pain at 
contact with somebody who understood, and loved too, the things 
that meant most in life to himself. 

Wetherham went to his letters. ‘Umph,’ he ejaculated as his 
thought turned to the boy he had just left, ‘there’s material 
here, I fancy, beyond the plastic efforts of our friend Joseph !’ 


The vicar was perturbed, sensibly perturbed; something had 
gone wrong with the carefully thought-out arrangements, the 
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arrangements, for the Archdeacon’s visitation. He smoothed his 
furrowed brow with nervous fingers. 

‘Really, Richard, it is most disastrous—most unprecedented. 
I am afraid that I shall hardly have a moment with you all this 
week ; I shall be so tied by this unfortunate business.’ 

‘Don’t worry your head over me, old man. I shall be as right 
as rain with a rod and a smoke this weather, especially if you can 
spare Enoch to comealong too. I fancy the boy can give me some 
valuable wrinkles about your precious little stream—I beg its 
pardon, river.’ 

‘ Certainly, of course you can have Enoch! I was just thinking 
that I must forego his evening tuition in my press of business 
this week.’ 

‘ Pass it over into my hands, Joe. I won’t answer for the ortho- 
doxy ; but it shall be the best I can do, I promise.’ 

Thus began days that for Enoch were one long procession of 
rapture and delight. 

Thirza was fluently scornful of these excursions. ‘ ’Tis fiilish 
enough in boys; but when it comes to men grown a-trapesin’ off 
by daybreak, ’tis more’n I hev got common patience wi’, zo ’tis! 
Wull theer, ef theer ‘eads be empty, I'll take care ez theer stum- 
micks ain’t. I knaw what men be, a-comin’ ’ome ‘ungry an’ cross 
ez two sticks.’ 

So Thirza packed a liberal luncheon basket, and Enoch 
shouldered it and tramped away into this new land of fellowship, 
that seemed Fairyland itself, set about with the beauty of a county 
that its children consider the very fairest in the British Isles. 

‘This is famous, having company. It is apt to be lonely with 
nobody but oneself all day.’ The notion of acting as ameliorator 
of anybody’s loneliness was a sufficiently novel idea to leave Enoch 
without any appropriate answer. Enoch had no fund of small- 
talk, which Wetherham instinctively divined ; so he ran on in a 
monologue, talking carelessly, to put the lad at his ease. 

By degrees, however, Enoch’s shyness disappeared under the 
spell of Wetherham’s personality. He did not guess that the flow 
of anecdote and adventure poured out so freely for his benefit 
was one which the greatest in the land eagerly seized a rare 
opportunity of hearing. Royal Societies and such-like eminences 
meant nothing to Enoch’s simple ears. 

Bit by bit the veil was drawn aside, and Wetherham looked 
into the nature of the lad that the village called ‘ reg’lar quare’ 
and the Reverend Joseph ‘odd.’ Wetherham found it a very 
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beautiful nature to his comprehending gaze; it was undeveloped, 
untutored, a strange mixture of knowledge and ignorance, with 
curious standards of duty and action that alternately amused and 
in a sense hurt, by the implication of crass neglect, this interested 
beholder of the boy. 

Sometimes they fished, in silence, in dim pools where the 
branches dipped in the stream and little banks of reed and sway- 
ing grasses sloped up to the rich meadows on either side; or 
Wetherham lay on his back in the sun, with his cap over his eyes 
and a pipe in his mouth, listening to the slow speech of the lad 
opposite, lazily throwing in a stray ejaculation or a brief comment 
of his own. He saw that any display of effort to draw him out 
would result in Enoch’s sensitive withdrawal, like a snail into a 
shell, that ridicule or misunderstanding would seal his lips and 
set anew the barrier that was but just beginning to be broken 
down between himself and another of his kind. Enoch knew 
every inch of the country around, each reach of the river, its 
currents and sandy banks, its angling peculiarities, and natural 
flies, and bait that would lure when no fly that was ever strung 
would tempt the knowing fellows. 

‘I can’t a-bide to ketch ’em nayther,’ he would say, as he 
plucked a handful of grass and laid a fat, silver-bellied, dusky- 
skinned trout upon it, touching the moist, gleaming skin with 
gentle finger ; and for all his sportsman-like instincts, Wetherham 
understood the boy, and answered his flushing statement sym- 
pathetically. 

‘ Aye, aye, Enoch; but we give them their chance, neverthe- 
less—always the best chance, if we are true sportsmen.’ 

Wetherham discovered that the depth of Enoch’s store of natural 
facts was gained by the medium of first-hand observation, and was 
observed, with that unfailing instinct of the inherent naturalist, 
as completely as possible from the point of view of the observed 
rather than of the observer. 

He knew the ways and habits of stoat and weasel, otter and 
cub, squirrel and mole, as intimately as, and far more understand- 
ingly than, any gamekeeper. Birds’ notes and habits, migrations 
and buildings, and the smaller creatures, ant and spider, beetle and 
cricket, were all familiarities to Enoch, whose only playmates end 
recreative interest they had been. 

‘ Have you ever read any books about these sort of things ?’ 
Wetherham asked one day, when struck by Enoch’s omission of 
the generic names of that about which he spoke; they were to 
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him known only by their local nomenclature, often especially 
characteristic despite the unscientific title. 

‘ Bukes ?’ asked Enoch from his squatting position at Wether- 
ham’s feet. ‘I ain’t niver heerd tell ez bukes was wrote about 
sich-like.’ The books that had mostly come in Enoch’s way had 
not inspired him with a taste for literature, being to his unliterary 
mind merely concerned with dull meaningless facts that had no 
relation to common life or the things he loved. 

‘Oh yes; there are some very good books written about 
them. Of course, a great many are not worth the paper on which 
they are printed ; but I must let you start on one of mine that 
will teach you a lot about the minutiz and alphabet of entomology.’ 
Wetherham did not reflect that the absolute name of his especial 
taste as yet was unknown to his listener. 


The parish absorbed all the vicar’s energies, much to Thirza’s 
disgust. 

‘Ez I zays tii passon, I zays: “Yiu di yer duty be ‘em 
Sundays, an’ I dawn’t zee why yer should be arter ’em weeken- 
days tii; a-boltin’ yer males ez yii ain’t no more taste o’ yer food 
then ef ’twas a bit o’ ole shoe-leather ’stead o’ best tender-zide.” ’ 
Thirza was garrulous to Wetherham, whose most attentive silence 
had quite won the citadel of her good graces. 

‘Never mind, Thirza; I appreciate your meals to the full, if 
your master doesn’t ; you are a veritable cordon bleu.’ 

Enoch rose long before daybreak to get through his work— 
work that was now suddenly and mysteriously light. He was 
hardly conscious yet of this new force that had entered into his 
soul and set it vibrating in every chord, responsive to the first 
comprehending touch of human sympathy. He was vaguely 
aware that there, outside his Paradise, stood the angel of departure 
with drawn sword ; but he thrust away the rending thought, for 
his present happiness was all-sufficing. 

‘ Whativer hev a come upon ’ee, I dawn’t knaw. A body would 
zim ez yii was vair pixy-led.’ Thirza had a dim notion that some- 
thing in the lad had changed. She would often fix her sharp old 
eyes upon him, when he was not looking, and wonder what this 
alteration was that she could trace in his face and ways. 

The vicar was far too absorbed at present to consider Enoch. 
He asked absently what Wetherham could make of him; but his 
interest was so plainly centred in the mass of letters and details 
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from which he detached a brief attention with obvious distress, 
that Wetherham only grunted a reply that meant nothing. 

‘I must talk to you later on, friend Joseph,’ he observed 
mentally, as he looked across the table to the worried face 
opposite. ‘Iam afraid that you are as blind as a bat—a dear, 
well-meaning, kind-hearted old bat ; but blind, nevertheless. You 
may whittle away until kingdom come, but you will never succeed 
in fitting that square peg of an Enoch into the little round hole 
of village life.’ With which conjunction of mixed metaphor the 
parson’s visitor betook himself to rest. 


. 


‘The boy is a born naturalist, my dear man, neither more nor 
less; and if you let his talent stay ‘‘ wrapped in a napkin,” as the 
old Book says, you will be committing a mistake that I consider 
little less than criminal. Do you know that, without the remotest 
theoretical knowledge of entomology, that boy can discriminate 
accurately between Argynis Selene and Euphrosyne, be- 
tween ; 

‘You don’t understand, my dear Richard, that I am morally 
responsible for Enoch’s spiritual training. If I allow him to go, 
as you suggest, to be brought up as a naturalist, how do I know 
that he will receive definite Church privileges such as would be 
afforded him in his life here? You must consider my responsi- 
bilities in this matter.’ 

Wetherham did not answer for a moment. The smile had 
vanished from his kind eyes, and they looked stern and deter- 
mined. He knew that in the end he would get his way, as, when 
he set his mind conclusively to a thing, he invariably did, but 
to-night his old friend’s opposition seemed to strike a false note. 

‘Don’t you trouble your orthodox old head about that little 
lad’s spiritual state. His Creator has seen fit to give him as fine 
a soul, as quick sympathies, and as sensitive an ideal of duty as 
might dwell in the breast of a boy brought up on the Athanasian 
Creed and suckled on the Rubrics. I think we may safely 
surmise that such good material is not ruined in the process of a 
closer union with that Creator’s works, without our poor bungling 
effort. For my part, I have found many a Christian who pos- 
sessed less reverent content with his Maker and his works than 
Enoch owns. Bless me, Joseph; I have been usurping your privi- 
lege and preaching like one o'clock!’ 

The vicar shook his head and said it was plausible, but not, 
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strictly speaking, good Churchmanship; whereat Wetherham 
replied, to the former’s horror, that he never supposed it was. 


‘Suppose that you were allowed to choose your work in the 
world, Enoch—precious few of us are given the chance—but, if 
you might, what would you like best to do?’ 

Enoch’s slow, questioning gaze met his inquirer. 

‘I dawn’t zim ez I jest knaw what yii be meanin’, zur. I 
reckon ez I ken turn me hand to all zorts, zo be as ’tis wanted 
like.’ 

‘Yes, yes; but it happens, luckily, that we usually do best 
what we like best doing. Therefore in reality it is the truest 
economy that we should be set doing that particular sort of work. 
Nature doesn’t ask a mole to fly at times, or a swallow to burrow. 
Do you understand ?’ 

‘Ess vay! I thinks, time and agen, as us dawn’t half under- 
stan’ ’ow ’tis all a zet out—iverythin’ made accordin’ to use. It 
dii reg’lar zim, mornin’-time or sich, when ’tis all a-lyin’ afore me 
eyes, ez I ain’t niver a zeed it proper. It comes over me, the 
vields, an’ birds, an’ trees, an’ us all takin’ it nateral, as if twas 
nort.’ Enoch’s voice trembled at this long temerity of utterance. 

Wetherham quoted below his breath : 


* A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus ending from Euripides, 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 
As old and new at once as nature’s self, 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul.’ 


Enoch loved the sound of that level voice, although the beauti- 
ful lines were meaningless to his ears. It made him happy just 
to hear its tones. 

‘You did not answer my question,’ Wetherbam went on after 
a silence—a long friendly silence—that had fallen between them. 
‘Do you know, my boy, that there are men who work at what 
you do just for pleasure in the doing? The world calls them 
naturalists—and truly so, for only those whom Mother Nature 
summons can aptly discover her secrets. It is by no means easy 
work. There is a tremendous deal to be learnt, of all manner of 
subjects, that those who are ignorant of the science think have no 
bearing on it whatever; there are hard, uninteresting details to 
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be thoroughly mastered, and troublesome methods to be practised. 
Only inborn taste and determination can carry a student through 
it all. Do you think that you could learn and study and work 
to become a naturalist yourself some day, if I set you in the 
way ?’ 

Enoch got up tremblingly; he was shaking with the excite- 
ment of the idea that this bewildering, enchanting description 
conjured up in his mind. 

‘I reckon ez I ain’t no ways equal to sich’—there was a 
curiously deep note in his voice. ‘I reckon ez I couldn’t niver 
larn it all’—he put his quivering, supple hands on the strong 
ones before him. ‘I zim as I ain’t got it in me to mind the bukes 
an’ larnin’; but if zo be ez yii give me the chance yii zay, zur, I 
knaw ez Id liefer kill meself a-tryin’ than—than live all me days 
any otherwise. I reckon thickey way > His voice stopped 
abruptly, as he turned away to hide the shaming, starting tears. 

‘Then, my boy, we will try together, and—with the parson’s 
consent—set about the experiment at once.’ 

Wetherham thought of an old scientific friend, whose bachelor 
establishment would be of a type after Enoch’s own heart, and he 
realised contentedly that the only thing left to do was to win the 
parson’s consent. 





‘Just a line to tell you that Enoch is getting on famously. 
Watts predicts great things for him, and I shall have him out 
with me as soon as it is feasible. No doubt Enoch has written 
you himself. He is the most absurdly grateful little beggar that 
I ever chanced upon. I sail to-morrow. Good-bye. old man! 
I hope that you have forgiven my unceremonious methods by 
this time. I am afraid that they somewhat upset your dear old 
ecclesiastical dignity.’ 

The Reverend Joseph put down the letter with a serious 
countenance. 

‘No doubt it will be advantageous in a worldly sense for 
Enoch’s future. Personally, I shall never cease to believe but 
that, if I had been given time to persevere with his lessons, I 
should have succeeded well eventually. Richard was always 
prone to act on impulse.’ 

Thirza was sceptical as to the wisdom of Enoch’s departure, 
and, truth to tell, not unregretful either. 
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‘Boys be a brave lot o’ trouble, but I niver ain’t a got me 
stair-carpets bate like thickey lad would let go to ’em, no vay! I 
dessay ez thic ole bird-stuffin’’—Thirza persisted in regarding 
Enoch’s new career as closely concerned with practical orni- 
thology—‘ dii take it out o’ a body. T’ll mind tii zend the boy a 
couple o’ pork-pies come nex’ pig-killin’, plaze the Lord !’ 


EpitH C. M. Dart. 
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Some Notes on an Examination. 


TOOK occasion lately in Literature (May, 4, 1901) to remon- 
strate with Mr. Lang against a sweeping charge, made in the 
columns of the Pilot, that what is being taught in English schools 
and colleges under pretence of teaching literature is really phi- 
lology, and to question his axiom that an appreciation of litera- 
ture cannot be taught. Mr. Lang’s animadversions upon my remon- 
strance, which he contributed to the July number of this magazine, 
are very good reading, but they do not seem to call for any 
detailed comment. The question whether appreciation can be 
systematically communicated to the young is a question for 
teachers, and every good teacher knows that it can. I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to say that I welcome Mr. Lang’s withdrawal 
of his statement that the teachers of English literature at Oxford 
do not care for literature ; a statement based, as I had conjectured 
and as Mr. Lang now admits, solely upon the fact that the dele- 
gates of the Oxford Press are the publishers of the philological 
annotations to Shakespeare that Dr. Aldis Wright makes at 
Cambridge. However, as a merely occasional lecturer for the 
Oxford School of Literature, its honour does not lie in my hands 
to defend. I am much more concerned with another admission 
of Mr. Lang’s—namely, that the young friend who lately said to 
him, ‘we don’t learn Shakespeare; we learn Clarendon Press 
notes,’ was not being prepared for the annual examination of the 
public schools, which is conducted by a joint board of the univer- 
sities. As I happen to be the senior examiner for that board in 
English literature I had reasons of my own for knowing that no 
teacher who wished his candidates to pass in the Shakespeare 
subject would dream of setting them to ‘learn Clarendon Press 
notes.’ All the same I am glad to have Mr. Lang’s assurance. 
But then, a charge against the manner in which English litera- 
ture is taught in schools, which excludes all the public schools, 
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should have been made, I venture to think, with more precise 
definition. 

Nevertheless, I entirely recognise that Mr. Lang’s blows, if in 
these cases misdirected, are the blows of a friend. No one would 
be so well pleased as he if English literature were taught through- 
out England as it deserves to be taught; and his general charge 
that examinations are apt to be a stumbling-block in the way of 
such adequate teaching cannot be gainsaid. I believe that the 
public schools’ examination, to which I have referred above, does 
as little harm as any. It aims simply at discovering whether 
pupils have read and understood their books; and as a teacher’s 
first duty is to explain the text of the books read, and the last 
cannot be anything higher than to make its substance live in the 
imagination of the student as it lived in that of the author, I do 
not see that an examination upon set books, which treats them 
as literature, and not as texts for lessons in historical grammar, 
can interfere with the work of even the best teacher.' My experi- 
ence, on the contrary, is that the teaching of English literature 
in the schools whose work I see is steadily improving. The 
examinations that do harm are those that profess to examine boys 
and girls in English literature generally, without setting special 
books or authors for them to study. I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to illustrate from an examination which, through circumstances 
which I need not go into, I have been privileged to take part in 
this very month—the matriculation examination of the University 
of London. I have examined nearly six hundred papers out of as 
many thousands, and the conviction is strong upon me that the 
examination requires the very careful reconsideration of the Board 
responsible for it. 

The subject of the examination as announced in the University 
Calendar is as follows: ‘ English grammar and composition, with 
elementary questions on the history of the language and litera- 
ture.’ The paper set this June consisted of fifteen questions, of 
which not more than ten were to be answered : seven in Language 
and three in Composition and Literature. With the former sec- 
tion of the paper I am not now directly concerned, but I should 
like in passing to ask two questions that were continually in my 
mind as I read the papers. The first was: What purpose have we 
in view in teaching English grammar to English children? Must 


' Perhaps I may be allowed to refer to what I have written about this question 
> a volume of essays upon ‘Secondary Education,’ published by the Clarendon 
ress, 
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it not be to train them in speaking and writing good English, and 
in reading English authors with exact comprehension of their 
meaning? If that be so, and I do not think it can be disputed, 
it seems to follow that the only legitimate way to examine in 
grammar is to set sentences from good authors to be parsed and 
analysed, idioms from good authors to be explained, and so forth. 
The English fact, whatever it is, should be given to English 
children, and what is asked for should be the explanation of the 
fact. I cannot conceive any better logical exercise for young 
people than the analysis of passages in our standard writers. 
Grammar papers usually contain such set passages, but too many 
of the questions are of a different type. All sorts of tabulated 
lists are asked for, which grammar books supply, and these are 
crammed solely for examination purposes. Now I rubmit that it 
should be a first principle with an examiner in grammar never to 
ask for a list of any kind. To learn such lists is bad for the pupil 
in all sorts of ways; it wastes his time and misdirects his energies ; 
it stuffs his mind with unrelated facts ; worst of all, it represses 
thought, In the paper upon which I am taking the liberty of 
commenting there was a capital passage set for analysis from 
Milton’s L’ Allegro : 


And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse ; 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 


I examined the analysis of this passage through the whole five 
hundred candidates, independently of the other questions, and 
with special care, because it seemed to me the one test of rea] im- 
portance in the paper. And the test succeeded, for the majority 
of candidates failed to meet it. The prevailing impression was that 
it was the poet who was said, by a figure of rhetoric, to be ‘ married 
to immortal verse,’ and so required tucking up in ‘soft Lydian 
airs’; and the soul was as regularly taken as the piercer instead 
of the pierced. That is to say, the majority of the candidates 
whose papers I saw were uneducated in English up to the level of 
being able to construe a fairly simple passage of verse ; and they 
ought to have been plucked accordingly. But when I turned to 
the other answers it was evident that the time that ought to have 
been spent. in the practice of scrutinising sentences had been 
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given to mere cramming. The questions that piled up the marks 
were such as the following: 

In how many ways can the sound of f be expressed? 
Mention one instance each of words in which the following letters 
are silent: b, g, h, k, l, 8, t, w. 

Give five instances of adjectives that can be used as sub- 
stantives, and take the inflexional s in the plural. 

Give a classification of the strong verbs. 

How may pronouns be classified ? 

Write down short sentences illustrating the use as various 
parts of speech of the words that, before, but. 

The precision with which these lists were given was shocking ; 
even the last question was usually answered pat from memory, 
of course with various degrees of accuracy; but scarcely a 
candidate failed to record the interesting fact that but could be 
used both as a verb and a noun, because a character in Shakespeare 
says ‘But me no buts.’ One point of interest struck me: that 
the candidates who did the analysis well avoided the lists of 
strong verbs and pronouns. It is fortunate that I knew these 
young scholars merely by their numbers, or I might be tempted 
now to advertise the schools in which they were bred. The 
second question I asked myself concerned the reasonableness of 
requiring junior students to offer historical grammar; because 
elementary historical grammar is not learning at all, but cram. 
It was a wise man who said ‘A little learning is a dangerous 
thing.’ Being asked to ‘name ten common words which we have 
borrowed from the Scandinavian,’ the young people reeled off 
their lists with admirable precision; unless, by a not infrequent 
chance, they reeled off the Celtic list by mistake. The education 
gained by those who gave the right list and those who gave the 
wrong was equal; and but for my bond to the senior examiner 
I should have given them equal marks for an equivalent feat of 
memory. Neither those who were right nor those who were wrong 
had any idea of the process by which the philologer attempts to 
distinguish the Anglian stock from the Scandinavian importation ; 
and to learn results apart from processes is not scientific education, 
but the teaching proper to parrots; and this a great university, 
it seems to me, should disdain to encourage. 

I pass now to the literary side of the paper. And here I 
would ask with all respect and seriousness of the Board that 
controls this examination whether they think that pupils of the 
sort likely to matriculate/ at London University, that is, those 
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who are finishing their education at secondary schools all over the 
country with no intention of going on to Oxford or Cambridge, 
are likely to have, or ought to be required to have, a knowledge 
of the history of English literature upon which even the most 
elementary questions cun reasonably be based. I am afraid the 
phrase ‘elementary question on the history of English literature’ 
conveys to my mind no meaning at all. Either you have read a 
man’s works or you have not read them; and if you have not read 
them I do not see how you can have even the simplest elements 
of knowledge about them. The usual acquirement in English 
literature of a London boy of sixteen is a play or two of 
Shakespeare, a novel or two of Scott, perhaps a poem or two of 
Tennyson; but for the purposes of this examination he is 
supposed to have a general acquaintance with the whole course 
of the literature from Chaucer downwards. Inevitably he flies to 
handbooks that he may know about writings which he does not 
know; and crams up short biographies of the bigger names. I 
hasten to say that the senior examiner does, in my humble 
judgment, as well as he conceivably can with his directions ; no 
one who knows anything of Professor Hales can be unaware how 
much he cares for the satisfactory teaching of the subject to 
which he has given his life. And so, having to ask ‘ elementary 
questions in the history of English literature,’ he asks for biogra- 
phies of people of whom the candidates may reasonably be expected 
to have heard, and gives them a wide field of choice. ‘ Give,’ he 
asks, ‘a very short account of the life and chief works of two of 
the following : Milton, Swift, Wordsworth, Byron, Tennyson.’ 
The examining of several hundred papers, in the short 
space of time that can be given to the process, does not allow 
of many notes being made by the way; but I jotted down 
from time to time a few characteristic passages, and I will offer a 
selection of these for the consideration of parents and guardians. 
To begin with Milton. Almost everybody who wrote Milton’s life 
knew that his father was a scrivener, and that the poet was born 
in Bread Street, though a few by a natural confusion said Milk 
Street. Several were still more particular on a matter of such 
high importance, and located the house as the ‘Spread Eagle.’ 
Variations of his nickname at college were ‘ Christ’s lady’ and 
‘the lady Christ.’ As a rule the fact that he served under the 
Commonwealth and lost his eyesight in the service was known, 
and there were few but knew that he had three wives and 
unsympathetic daughters. Beyond that he was, as likely as not, 
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confused with other poets such as Shakespeare, Byron, Spenser, 
Shelley, and Chaucer: ‘he married Jane Hathaway’; ‘he lived 
at Newstead Abbey’; ‘he fell in love with a fair widow's daughter 
of the glen’; ‘ he published in his youth several worthless tales’ ; 
‘he fought in France, where he was captured and shortly after 
released’; and so forth. But when his works came to be 
enumerated still wilder confusion prevailed, as was only natural, 
considering how many lists of entirely unknown books had been 
committed to memory on the chance of their being asked for. 
Here is a list I happened to note: Every Man im His Humour, 
Every Man out of His Humour, Samson Agonistes, Kikon 
Basilike, Areopagitica. The appended literary judgments were 
no less striking. ‘Milton wrote in very varying metres and 
uses 89 per cent. of Anglo-Saxon verbs.’ (This seems to refer to 
Tennyson.) ‘ Paradise Lost is the most famous lyric poem in 
the English language, and with Homer’s Illyad holds the chief 
place among lyric poems ever written.’ ‘The Paradise Lost like 
a stately temple is vast in conception but involved in detail.’ 
‘Milton’s style was sublime and comprehensive, and at the same 
time soothing.’ How much more salutary would it have been for 
these young people if they had been set to master a single book 
of Paradise Lost instead of being encouraged to offer criticism 
of what they had never read. Candidates who had not learned, 
or had forgotten, their biographies were tempted by such 
questions to indulge in such empty fine writing as the following : 
‘Milton had the great misfortune to be born blind. Yet: his life 
is an example of what may be done by a man under seemingly 
overwhelming physical disadvantages. This extraordinary man 
was born in the Midlands in the time of Charles I. He took the 
side of the Parliamentarians in the Civil War, and this led to the 
distinction of being made secretary to the great Oliver Cromwell. 
The name of Milton was destined not to suffer by association with 
that of the Protector, and will go down to posterity with equal 
lustre.’ 

I should like to record how one candidate sounded for once u 
wholly natural note by remarking that ‘ although Milton returned 
from his continental journey at the outbreak of the Civil War 
without seeing Greece, yet England was not much better for his 
sacrifice, for he opened a schoo! im Aldersgate Street.’ It struck 
me that the contempt of this young student for a schoolmaster’s 
life may have arisen from the method employed to prepare him 
for his examination. 
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Of Wordsworth’s life such details as his birth at Cocker- 
mouth and his burial at Grasmere were generally known, as 
well as the fact that he lived in retirement; ‘took up,’ as one 
phrased it, ‘the position of retired poet.’ The papers then 
divided themselves into those which offered simply a more or less 
imaginative list of works, and those which gushed about the 
‘poetry of Nature.’ ‘Wordsworth died a natural death. He was 
the author of the Ewewrsionist.’ ‘Wordsworth was an early 
Victorian poet. He wrote the Eucursion. He also wrote The 
Ring and the Book.’ ‘ Wordsworth’s Excursion is one of the 
finest poems of its sort ever written. Besides this he wrote 
numerous preludes which are very beautiful.’ ‘ Wordsworth 
wrote The Fate of the Nortons and Intimations of Immortality,’ 
‘Wordsworth regarded Nature as a sweetheart. His principal 
work is Tales of a Wayside Inn. ‘William Wordsworth is 
known as the poet of Nature. In his youth he received a 
university education, and that led him to say that the meanest 
flower that blew gave him thoughts too deep for tears. It seemed 
as if a blade of grass spoke to him. Probably the beauties of his 
home surroundings (Lake District) led him to love Nature. His 
longest poem was the Excursion; but many shorter ones are 
well known, as Lucy Gray, The Post-Boy, The Pet Lamb, while 
his Ode on Immortality is indeed grand.’ But for the un- 
fortunate intrusion of the Post-Boy, one might perhaps have been 
almost persuaded that this young gentleman had read the poems 
of which he spoke so glibly. 

I don’t know what induced the examiners to ask for a life of 
Byron, but the examinees were prepared to be asked. They had 
all ready both a list of his works and a censure of his morals; 
and though one unfortunate youth described him as the con- 
temporary of Addison, Steele, and Tennyson, as a rule the main 
dates were accurately given. The general style of the answers 
may be judged from the following extracts: ‘ Byron was the son 
of a dissolute guardsman and an Aberdeenshire heiress, and he 
inherited the defects of both parents.’ ‘Byron was born of noble 
but dissolute parents, and led a private life which does not bear 
too searching an investigation.’ ‘Cain is the most thoughtful of 
his works; others are Gulliver’s Travels, Don Juan, and Beppo. 
He has not much imagination, but the powers of his intellect are 
wonderful, and we wonder at his amazing productiveness.’ 

Swift was another author of whom most of the candidates 
thought meanly on insufficient grounds. ‘Swift studied for the 
church, and on only getting a deanery when he had hoped for a 
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bishopric he was a disappointed man, and spent his time in 
writing books.’ ‘Swift,’ said another wiseacre, <was the author of 
Gulliver's Travels and Three Men in a Tub’! 

When we come to Tennyson there are a few indications that 
the candidates had read some of the poems with whose names 
they were so painfully familiar. Thus there was a very general 
reference to the Ballad of the Revenge in the list of minor works 
with which the biographies concluded; but it was a little dis- 
tressing to read laboured eulogiums of the In Memoriam when 
the terms of the eulogy showed that the work had never been 
opened by its panegyrists. One described it as dedicated to the 
memory of Edgar Allan Poe; another to that of the Prince 
Consort ; another to the historian Henry Hallam; another gave 
as an alternative title ‘The Passing of Arthur Hallam.’ Great 
stress was almost invariably laid on Tennyson’s ‘beautiful,’ or 
‘magnificent,’ or ‘ unparalleled’ poem of T¢mbuctoo, which I dare 
lay a wager none of them had even seen. I suppose the word 
stuck in their memories. I find the following among my notes: 
‘Tennyson tells of his early life in the Prelude.’ ‘Tennyson was 
born in Lincolnshire, and we can trace the influence of the fens and 
flats in many of his poems.’ Whether this was meant for epigram 
I am not sure. ‘Tennyson was a poet who lived in recent times. 
He became Poet Laureate and retired to the Isle of Wight, where 
he was scarcely ever seen. He was a very great smoker.’ 

Now answers of this sort are apt to raise a smile, but the 
smile becomes a little sardonic when we recollect that the perpe- 
trators of such unconscious jests have been through a process 
which their parents fondly believe to be education. For the 
matriculation examination at London University is not parallel to 
that at an Oxford or Cambridge college. There a paper is often 
set in general knowledge, but the candidates have no notion of 
the sort of questions they will be asked in it, and so they must 
go in upon their general knowledge; at London these general 
questions are prepared for by wholesale cramming. Of that the 
answers leave no doubt. Another question in the paper—and, 
under the circumstances, an excellent one—was: ‘ Write a brief 
account of any one of Shakespeare’s plays,’ In many cases the 
answers to this question were quite satisfactory ; the writers had 
evidently read the play which they described. But the crammen 
had as plainly anticipated this question as the other, From 
some descriptions it was perfectly obvious that what had been 
read was a summary of the play, and not the play itself. The 
Merchant of Venice was a favourite choice, and all sorts of queer 
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variations were introduced. Antonio was married to Portia; 
Jessica came into court disguised as a judge to outwit her father ; 
Antonius is a young gallant who courts Porcia; or the plot turns 
on an unnamed ‘ Moor of Venice, who, being in money diffi- 
culties, borrows some money from a Jew.’ 

Of the answers based upon reading about plays instead of 
reading the plays themselves I will give a short specimen at 
full length: ‘In Shakespeare’s King Lear the principal character 
is King Lear. He is an old king, and has his share of national 
trouble. Some of his courtiers and advisers go against the old 
man, in order that they themselves may gain; and he has to 
endure storms and cold and hunger when he is driven from home. 
He is a man more sinned against than sinning, and he knows how 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless child, as a 
bastard son of his is induced to take up arms against him. The 
bitter things that he is compelled to endure, besides physical 
discomforts, gradually drive him mad. He is depicted in a 
shocking condition, wandering about among caves and goblins, 
when his only loved one, Cornelia, a daughter, visits him. Hers 
was a noble character; her voice was ever soft, gentle, and fair— 
an excellent thing in woman. She died before her father, whose 
affairs were just then looking better, owing to the faithful service 
rendered by the Duke of Kent.’ 

The literature questions, then, in this examination being the 
teacher’s despair and the crammer’s opportunity, I venture to 
suggest that, in the interests of literary education, they should 
either be suppressed altogether or else made a little more com- 
mensurate with the dignity and importance of the subject. To 
assume that the ordinary candidates for a pass have any serious 
acquaintance with Shakespeare, much less with Milton, or Byron, 
or Swift, is absurd, and to allow them to prate about what 
they have not read must be immoral. If English literature is 
thought to be of as much importance to English boys as the 
literature of Greece and Rome, let books be set in it, as books are 
set from the classical authors ; else let all the questions asked in 
this part of the paper be of the type of certain of the others: 
‘Explain what is meant by bathos, tautology, hyperbole, personi- 
fication ; by blank verse, common (or ballad) metre, octosyllabic 
verse ’—questions which are comparatively harmless. Now that 


the University of London has become a teaching university it 
behoves it to look into this matter. 


H. C. BEECHING. 














Autumn by the Sea. 


HE splendid reds of the sandstone cliffs—these tall fellows on 
the left—that stood and smiled so broadly upon one in 
summer, look dull and brown to-day. It is autumn—deep, dark, 
dank autumn ; a chilling and somewhat depressing time of year 
for those who seek a recreation in the sights and sounds of the 
sea-shore, unless, indeed, one keeps a guard upon one’s thoughts, 
which left to themselves would perhaps flow in melancholy 
channels ; for the trouble is, that so many of the old summer 
friends are dead or changed. Things which change, dear friends 
who go away from us, ‘ die a little,’ as the French song puts it: 
‘ Partir c’est mourir un peu.’ Many old friends of the sands are 
dead more than a little. Look, for instance, at the heaps of 
empty cockle-shells that litter the shore. Where are the nimble 
and cunning little red fellows who used to inhabit them and 
startle one out of his wits by suddenly darting forth a long hooked 
feeler that swept wildly to and fro, quite close to one’s foot, as 
though thirsting for human blood? These were the uncanny 
little gymnasts who, in the warm summer afternoons, when the 
heat of the sun was too much for the comfort of their little jetsam 
bodies lying high and dry above high-water mark, a-sweltering in 
their doubled-down shells, would display that marvellous agility 
of theirs in turning head over heels a dozen times in succession, 
shells and all, in order to gain a few inches of ground towards the 
cool sea that was so long coming up to meet them—where are 
they now ? 

Well, they are all dead and done for, that is certain. Many 
of the shells are empty, the bivalve lying ajar, as though its 
occupant had just stepped out for a little air and had been 
caught by the tide and lost his way home. In others there still 
remains a melancholy remnant of the late householder. Every- 
thing that the sea does is done thoroughly but very gradually, and 
this shell will be as clean as the others presently, when a few 
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more tides have finished the process of purifying it. Then the 
two shells will be torn asunder, and one half may remain cast up 
here and the other be hustled and swilled hither and thither, to 
be shaped and polished, and driven this way and that, until some 
pitying wave deposits it upon an alien beach ten miles away from 
its partner and twin. 

Where is my broad crescent of yellow sands that lay like a 
warm golden plain in the rays of the summer sun? Is it possible 
that the sands have disappeared also? 

All their grace and softness have gone, however. They are 
covered and hidden by a coating of shingle, not a solid army of 
pebbles in close order, but by extended detachments of shingle 
skirmishers, which show the wet sand through, here and there, 
and make the walking very far from pleasant. The sea, says a 
little voice at my elbow, ‘ was sorry for the sands while it was so 
rough, and put these stones over it to take care of it, so as it 
shouldn’t get hurted !’ 

I adopt the suggestion. But the stones are sufficiently 
numerous to alter entirely the appearance of the beach. More- 
over, if one brings with one, to beguile the way, a golf ball or two 
and a cleek, undoubtedly he will return without the balls, for a 
more impossible thing to find than a golf ball among these pebbles 
it would be difficult to conceive—always excepting the sandpipers. 

Even now as I stand here among the stones I can hear half a 
dozen of these merry, irrepressible fellows piping away within a 
very few yards of me, but gaze as I will I can see nothing of them, 
even though I know that in all probability they are not standing 
still, but are scudding this way and that after their manner. I 
am really beginning to flatter myself that these jolly little birds 
are learning by degrees to regard me as their friend, or at any 
rate as an individual who either has no intention to injure them, 
or is perhaps too feeble or too stupid to do so if he would. They 
do not give me so widea berth as they used. Perhapsif they knew 
how delicious they are on toast, en bécasse, and that if I had a 
gun in my hand instead of a stick, I might 

But they don’t know these horrible things; they have seen 
me very often, every day of their lives, and they are well aware 
that I have never attempted to do them an injury, therefore 
they do not trouble themselves about me, and prefer to run hither 
and thither at no great distance from my feet, attending to 
the business of the moment, rather than worry themselves and 
waste time by flying to another place and re-commencing 
operations there. 
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Nevertheless, I can easily put them up by raising my stick, 
and I do so now simply for the purpose of noting whether they 
will follow their usual habit of flight. Yes ; there they go! There 
are eleven of them, and the seven are timider than the four. 
Seven take wing instantly as my arm rises, and fly piping fifty 
yards out to sea, as though making for far Dieppe or for Havre, 
but wheel to the right and sweep round gradually shorewards. 
The other four always remain behind for an instant or two; then 
they too give way to craven fear and fly, calling loudly and 
piteously to their friends out seaward. They take an inner sweep 
and join their fellows close to the shore, where the eleven alight 
together, and in an instant are lost to sight among the pebbles 
and stones. 

To walk down as far as the lip of the sea one must do so at 
the expense of one’s shoe-leather. In the summer one might 
have strolled down to the very edge of the blue water dry-shod, 
and have stood there without danger of any over-ambitious wavelet 
coming unawares upon one to the detriment of his boots ; but now 
the sand is harried and soaked into a wet yielding mass that offers 
no secure surface. Rough waves have done this; by constantly 
wearing and tearing and bullying it they have destroyed its 
stability for awhile and our comfort. Also, the sea that was so 
deliciously blue and clear in summer, has an angry grey look 
about it now, while close in shore it is slightly yellow, and in places 
deep red, from sand or sandstone washings. 

To-day it is calm enough, and the waves are following one 
another slowly to the shore; each arrives and flops wearily over 
upon the sand, as though dead tired with the exertions of the 
past day or two and night or two—rowdy, boisterous nights when 
their devilry could be heard a couple of miles inland. The result 
of those two nights is to be seen now in masses of seaweed, torn 
from heaven-knows-what hidden rocks and scattered like a wide 
fringe at high-water mark. It will be carted away presently by 
those who are wise enough to take the goods the gods provide, 
for this is the best manure for their kitchen gardens to be had 
for love or money. 

Yesterday, in this spot, at this hour, with a rough easterly 
wind blowing straight inshore, the great running waves were 
following one another in an endless procession of white crests, that 
curled angrily one over another, as though each were in a desperate 
hurry to reach the land, and complained and roared at its prede- 
cessor to make haste or let it go by. 
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‘ For -goodness sake let me come on!’ they seemed to cry one 
to another. ‘You're in no particular hurry, but I have the most 
important engagement possible. What, you won't let me by? 
Then I'll climb over your head!’ Which it did, and raced, bel- 
lowing and roaring, landward, to run helplessly ashore, like its 
fellows, and leave its contribution of shivering foam and spindrift 
upon the beach, while it soaked itself feebly into the sand beneath, 
or ran fighting backwards, a quarter of its former volume, to be 
caught and absorbed by the next oncoming warrior. 

If you stand and watch these grand rolling fellows you will see 
that it is not the biggest that come the farthest up the shore. It 
is the little quiet fellow who follows one or two giants that really 
covers the most ground and makes the big success. Waiting his 
time, this cunning fellow seizes his opportunity when some great, 
strapping companion has crested mightily and curled over with 
a roar and a tremendous upheaval of sand and stones. Then as 
the big wave, having spent his might upon that gigantic curl and 
tumble, rolls labouring and grumbling up the steep, the small one 
performs his own modest curl and tumble, timing it so that his 
waters run upon the even back of the monster in front of him; in 
this way he contrives to leave his line of spindrift a foot or two 
higher up the beach than the last, and perhaps he establishes a 
record for the day. 

It occurs to one that in the world of men and men’s affairs 
things shape themselves somewhat after the fashion of those of 
the wave-world ; for it is not always the individuals that make the 
most noise who go farthest. They who profit by the experience of 
their predecessors, and go their own way quietly and quickly in 
the flood-tide of that experience, walk over the heads of those who 
have splashed much, and make their mark higher upon the solid 
shore of fame and fortune. 

When the day is a wild, gusty one, and the rough, cold blasts 
from the east cause the sea to boil with anger and impatience, all 
its rage seems to be directed against the coast line, as though— 
the shore being the only visible and tangible object—it imagined 
that from here must necessarily originate the uncomfortable 
agitating blasts which are harassing the worried waters. 

There is a sea wall half-way across the beach, protecting a 
private garden from the attacks of the sea at high tide. That 
wall runs down below high-water mark, and is an object of great 
offence to the waves, especially when the east wind drives the 
water farther up the shore than it reaches at ordinary tides. It 
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is a perpetual delight to see them ‘ go for’ that wall ; they beat and 
pound it without ceasing, they climb up and tear at its top, they 
lash it with long whip-like lines of water that break and flood all 
over it; it is a standing insult and grievance to them, and they 
never fail day by day, rough or smooth, to do something towards 
undermining and ridding themselves of it. 

So too round the corner, where there are glorious red cliffs 
running right down to the edge of the sea, there is constant war. 
Here the rocks are soft, and the face of the cliff is worn into all 
manner of grotesque shapes; there are weird physiognomies of 
men and devils, there are lion faces and ogres with great red 
sandstone noses, modelled very gradually and with infinite 
patience and humour by an infinity of wave sculptors. When 
the sea is running in from the east I can see the waves hurrying 
up to put in each his contribution towards the modelling work in 
hand. There are a few million touches still required to finish the 
chin of the demon face formed by the corner of yonder red cliff, 
puckered and wrinkled already by a hundred years of wave- 
sculpturing. The sea knows that to-day there is a chance of 
getting on with the work, for the wind is driving it hard and the 
waves are climbing high up the face of the precipice. Each in turn 
dashes upward and aims a vigorous blow at the spot which must 
be hollowed out or rounded off. You can see the wavelets bobbing 
up here and there, far out at sea, in order to take the bearings of 
the spot to be attacked, which taken they shape their course, 
collecting material until they have formed a great rolling power ; 
this travels landward at speed, gathering pace and weight as it 
comes ; now it is a full-blown roller, breaking and curling over the 
rocks which have been torn from the cliffs in years gone by and 
now lie strewn in its path, and it dashes at last with a roar against 
the perpendicular of the precipice in order to perform its share of 
the moulding work to be done ; its twenty millionth part in the 
removal of a few grains of red sand from the great block which, 
when a century or so more of similar waves shall have contributed 
their share of the work, will complete the resemblance to the chin 
of a demon face. 

The sea does its work very gradually, tide by tide and century 
by century ; but it is an untiring worker, and keeps its object in 
view ; time is a matter of no consequence, everything is to be 
achieved by patience and diligence, and the mills of God grind 
very slowly, very surely. 

The gulls are all inland to-day—some are following a plough- 
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man in a sloping field up yonder on the hillside, others are 
busy worrying the swan in the pond just behind the sea wall. I 
shall have more to say about this swan, but let us first watch that 
ploughman as he works slowly up the green field which he and 
his stout pair of farm-horses are slowly converting into a rich- 
looking red-brown plain, most pleasant to the eye. Just watch 
the innumerable host of white-winged kittiwakes and sober grey 
gulls that follow twenty yards behind him as he goes; they are 
doing nothing more poetical than picking up and quarrelling over 
the fat worms and other ground game, dear to the soul of the 
seagull, that his ploughshare turns up and reveals for their 
delight. Yet if one happens to possess a fanciful imagination, 
that unconscious labourer may represent for him the toiling 
Christian wearily working his way up the narrow road that leads 
to the haven of his hopes, and these pretty, albeit greedy 
creatures, the kittiwakes and their sober partners, the legions 
of guardian angels that are constantly about his steps, unseen by 
him, yet ever present and sustaining. Or, perhaps, since they 
are undoubtedly quarrelling over the treasures they find or hope 
to find, it would be more in accord with the strict vraisemblance 
of the conceit if we discerned in the fluttering host contending 
armies of angels both good and bad, which circle around his path, 
fighting continually for the possession of his soul. 

Putting aside idle fancies and returning to solid facts, such as 
lobworms and centipedes and other delicacies, these gulls seem to 
be enjoying rare sport ; they dip and settle and take wing again, 
and circle and screech, and chase one another, and guzzle and 
quarrel without ceasing, very busy, very happy. When friend 
Hodge has reached the end of his furrow and stops to turn his 
team and plough back, they all wheel out seaward until he shall 
have worked down sufficiently far to allow them scope for hunting 
behind him: they will not do any business in front of him—he is 
a man, and, as such, not to be trusted; for alas! many or all of 
these dear, white-winged, beautiful, harmless folk, have seen and 
heard the horror that is part and parcel—though the connection 
must be as mysterious to them as it is startling—of that shining, 
sun-reflecting thing that a man holds in his hands when he spits 
out fire and death, or painful slow-killing wounds that are worse 
than death. Some have been shot at and missed, or slightly 
wounded ; many have seen their companions fall to the sound of 
the dreadful gun-shot. They do not trust man, and they are not 
to be blamed. 
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Oh, that that worthy, thoughtless, keen, but misguided fellow, 
the amateur gunner, would keep his hands off such birds, at least, 
as he knows to be uneatable! He will not, of course; for he has a 
gun, and shoot he must. If such a man, possessed as he is by the 
cacoethes fusilandi, cannot rise to pheasants and grouse, he will 
shoot rabbits; and if he cannot have rabbits he will shoot gulls, 
blackbirds (blackbirds! Heaven forgive him! the very souls and 
spirits of song), sparrows, anything that flies ; and failing sparrows 
he will throw up his cap (or his friend’s, for choice) and shoot 
at that! 

He has had a fling at some of these pretty white fellows, and 
therefore they will not even trust their best friend the ploughman, 
who is turning up the earth for their advantage and delight, and 
revealing to them many good things which they could never 
dream of tasting but for his good offices. Such is life! The 
innocent and deserving suffer for the sins of the foolish and 
wicked : it is ever thus! 

I have said that probably some of the gulls are away worrying 
‘the swan.’ This is a favourite amusement of theirs. My friend 
the swan is to me an abiding mystery, like a pane of glass to a 
fly, and I have long since given up the problem as to where he has 
come from or why he has chosen to make himself a pied-d-terre, 
or rather a pied-d-l’eau, in the little pond close behind the sea- 
wall. This is a freshwater pond, and the swan suddenly appeared 
there. Whence he came no man knows ; whither he goes when— 
for weeks at a time—he leaves this place, none may guess. He 
goes and comes, that is all we know. They tried to catch him 
once. Men brought paraphernalia for the purpose of netting or 
lassoing him ; but our friend sat in the midst of the pond, just out 
of reach of everything, looking on with the calm spiteful eye of 
his tribe, and occasionally opening his beak to hiss his displeasure. 

The pond had acertain reputation up to that time, but, like other 
possessors of great reputations, it lost its possession in the hour of 
grim trial. The pond had been respected for ages because it was 
‘bottomless.’ It was said to be so deep that no one had yet 
found the bottom, though report declared that soundings had 
been made for the purpose of fixing the exact depth. But alas! 
when it was decided that in order to catch the swan a boat must 
be brought into the service of those employed upon the job, the 
little vessel would not swim because there was not enough water to 
float it. I doubt if that pond will ever recover its reputation—it 
was a knock-down blow. 
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That swan was never caught. He still comes and goes when 
he likes. Every morning at sunrise he lifts himself laboriously 
from the water and flies straight into the very eye of the sun. I 
suppose he is a sun-worshipper, and that this is his way of paying 
his morning devotion to his god. For a mile or two he flies 
straight for the great golden orb as it rises out of the sea; then 
he grows discouraged—for all his devotion he seems to come no 
nearer heaven; so he makes a wide circle, embracing sea and 
land in a three-mile radius—you can hear him a mile away 
beating the air with splendid measured strokes that carry him at 
a marvellous speed through space; then he describes a smaller 
circle, and when he has finished his second round you may see 
that he has fixed his eyes once more upon the little pond, which 
is his home ; for his long neck—how absurdly long it seems when 
stretched straight out as now—inclines slightly downwards as 
though he would, if he could stop himself, settle at once. But 
apparently that settling business is not so easily accomplished, for 
he must circle twice or thrice round the pond before, with a long 
downward swoop, he comes with a great splash into his domain. 
As he shoots down all those who have been taking advantage of 
his absence by poaching in his preserves, leave hurriedly ; a white 
duck scrambles awkwardly ashore and quacks away into the long 
trenches that drain the damp field ; several gulls and kittiwakes 
rise from the water with almost undignified haste. They fly 
hither and thither for a little while, then settle once more upon 
the pond, but as far as possible from the uncanny, big creature 
that flies so noisily. 

When they have recovered from the fears which his noisy flight 
invariably inspires, they begin to play the game of ‘ bullying ’"— 
I should like to call it ‘ragging’ theswan, the game seems to delight 
them so much. For no sooner does our friend perceive that they 
have returned to the place in which he chooses to consider him- 
self the indisputable monarch of all he surveys, than he sets 
himself to chase them away again. He swims this way and that, 
slowly pursuing each in turn. His eye wears a very malignant 
expression—as my tiny companion observes, ‘I don’t think he can 
be at all a nice swan at home!’ I quite agree. He looks a very 
ill-tempered, morose creature, and I wonder the gulls are not 
afraid of him. They are not. If he succeeds in causing one to 
rise lazily from the water it re-settles immediately, but behind 
him. So the game continues, the swan ever chasing, the gulls 
ever drawing him on, to elude him at the last moment. Some- 
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times one deliberately deceives him with false hopes. It sits 
upon the water busily employed, so far as one perceives, in pluck- 
ing or smoothing out some misbehaving feather under its wing. 
This is a position in which—one would suppose—even the won- 
derful eyes of a gull are helpless to discern an approaching danger. 
The swan is delighted, jubilant. ‘I have him at last!’ he thinks— 
‘one of these confounded, teasing, conceited white tmps—and when 
I get him, by George, I'll pluck him and eat him!’ But, lo! at 
the last instant the beautiful white wing is lowered at the shoulder, 
the shapely head and calm black eye appear from beneath ; with- 
out seeming exertion, the strong feet kick off from the water ; up 
gets pretty Miss Kittiwake within a yard of the bully; she almost 
brushes his neck with the lower point of her wing as she sweeps 
deliberately behind him. ‘Not yet, my friend,’ she appears to 
say as she passes ; ‘you may catch me if you can!’ 

Last spring the swan suddenly brought home a friend—a lady 
friend. Where he found her and how he persuaded her to share 
his home with him, are two more mysteries, each far too deep for 
me to solve. But I was glad, for, I thought, now we should pro- 
bably have a little family of cygnets, and that would be very 
pleasant to someone who, not very large herself, is devoted to all 
things which are alive and small. So Hans Andersen was brought 
out and the ‘Ugly Duckling’ read several times in preparation 
for the coming joy; but, alas! she deserted him before the nest 
was built. She had not, I suppose, been prepared for a temper 
of the morose quality of our friend’s; she could not stand his 
nagging and his spiteful eye, and she left him—suddenly, pro- 
bably, while his long neck was under water and she could do so 
without being seen. She would require a good long start, you 
see, if it came to pursuing, for she was a couple of sizes smaller 
than her rejected swain ; and though fear lends wings, rage does 
the like. Perhaps he did pursue her: chased her for a day and a 
night, till she dropped exhausted and he fell upon her and slew 
her for her inconstancy. I should like to have seen that great 
race through the blue air, but I hope she escaped his spiteful, 
vindictive beak. 

Talking of swans, I saw a great sight one evening. It was a 
splendid June day and the sea lay like a basin of molten silver 
between the horns of the crescent of rocks that confines it. Two 
miles from home there is a little cove which a kingfisher and a 
heron frequent and love, and which I also love and frequent. 
Here I suddenly came upon the loveliest spectacle possible. Seven 
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large swans, inconceivably white and beautiful, floated like a little 
fleet in the tiny bay—motionless, idle as seven becalmed yachts 
upon a dead, silver sea. 

I rubbed my eyes, for there were not seven swans that I knew 
of (at that time) for miles around. But they were real and I was 
wide awake, and I stood and watched them for an hour, wondering 
and admiring. I could not, and cannot now, imagine where they 
came from, any more than I can account for the weird appearances 
of my ill-tempered friend, who is even now, as I write, slowly 
chasing the kittiwakes upon his own pond but a quarter of a mile 
from my window. 

Very rarely during these depressing autumn months does a 
day come when the sea is really blue and the cliffs wear their 
true tint of warm red as in the happy weeks of summer. Is it 
that the light is bad, or that the heart is depressed and reacts 
upon the acuteness of the eye, so that the fine red becomes a kind 
of khaki-colour, and the blue of the sea an angry greyish yellow ? 
Even the sails of the Brixham trawlers have lost caste as things of 
picturesque beauty; they are no longer a lovely red-brown as 
when, in summer, they studded the bay with their most elegant 
and rakish outlines, each little ship a thing of beauty and a joy. 
Just look at the trawlers now! They float and heave upon an 
angry sea; some are trying to beat homewards, some are strug- 
gling to work out to the fishing grounds; their sails in this 
sunless light of deep autumn seem to have no beauty of tint now, 
yet they are the same red sails that were so picturesque in the 
summer sunshine. One does not envy these poor fishermen their 
trade on a cold dark night in winter. Someone, I suppose, makes 
a good thing of the produce they bring in, but if one may judge 
from appearances when attending a sale of fish at Brixham, it 
is not the real workers who grow fat upon the spoil which they 
drag with hardship and no little peril from the bottom of the 
ocean. Soles and turbot seem to command invariably a good 
price ; but the inferior fish—unless there is a dearth of finny food, 
sometimes fetch a return which is miserable indeed. I have seen 
several large hampers of fine whiting sold for two shillings and 
threepence ; probably they were afterwards hawked through some 
town, these hundreds of fish, at twopence or threepence each. 
Fortune smiled upon the small speculator, but not upon the poor, 
brave, much-enduring fisherman: it rarely does. 

There is one old woman at the fish market whom I have seen 
and admired more than once. She deals in crabs. She sits upon 
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a large box in a corner out of the way of the big buyers who 
represent London and other fish shops; but when there are crabs 
put up for sale these great men make room for her, for this is her 
part of the show and the crabs do not interest them. When she 
has bought a crab this old dame quickly pops it into her box, 
shuts the lid with a bang and sits down upon it. I have seen the 
box so full that the great fellows within raise the lid the instant 
she jumps off her seat in order to add one more victim to the 
collection. 

If you wish to buy fish enough for your own use and for that 
of every relative and friend you possess in the world, and all for a 
few pence, attend the market rather late of an afternoon when the 
big buyers have taken all they require and there are still a few 
slow-sailing trawlers to come in with supplies. These poor fellows 
must sell for a nominal price or risk keeping their fish over for the 
next day’s market. Each must suffer because his craft is a 
crawler as compared with the flyers of some of his rivals; festina 
lente is a motto which spells ruin for the poor trawler. 

The usual autumnal sequence of arrivals has just happened in 
our bay. The small fry led the way, then came the herrings 
hunting the small fry, then appeared thirteen sleek brown por- 
poises rolling and tumbling and rollicking over the ‘surface of 
the water and under, happy, jolly fellows full of herrings and of 
the joy of existence. They had just such a merry time after the 
mackerel a little while ago; now it is the turn of the herrings. 
One got himself caught in a net the other day, and was dragged 
round the adjacent towns in a pony cart, together with the torn 
net which captured him, in order to draw sympathy and pennies 
from those into whose ears was poured the lamentable tale of the 
proprietor, who declared aloud for all and sundry that his net was 
ruined and himself no less, and all for the sake of a fat, brown, 
useless beast, such as the poor dead merryman in the cart ! 

Folks are kind in these parts towards those who are the 
victims of unforeseen calamity, and maybe our friend of the damaged 
net would not be sorry if a porpoise came along pretty frequently ; 
for this fisherman belongs not to the fine and manly type personi- 
fied in the Brixham trawler—he is one of a company of do-nothings 
who stand all day outside the public-house in the village up 
yonder, excepting when they vary the monotony of life by stepping 
inside, to issue presently wiping their mouths with the back of 
their hand and sighing. These men seem to live by gazing out 
to sea and occasionally expectorating. If the mackerel and herring 
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shoals come close inshore, indeed, they sometimes grumblingly 
recognise that it is their duty to goout and catch them ; but they 
prefer that their wives should enjoy the sole privilege of keeping 
them in beer and *baccy and solids by taking in washing. I have 
known of a gentleman of this kidney who charged his overworked 
wife sixpence an hour for minding the baby while she stepped out 
to purchase necessaries. 

A very different type this from those grand fellows the 
trawlers of Brixham—men of good English spirit, God-fearing, 
brave, self-denying, patient, gentle. For them work is work and 
play is play, even though they may spell it ‘spree.’ 

It is these men who hear, even more clearly than those in 
larger, steadier vessels, the great diapason notes of the Te Dewm 
of the sea. Think of them running before the screaming gale of 
a November night, with the roar of the waves in their ears, and 
the spray whizzing into their faces, and the wind shrieking a 
high treble among the rigging. These sounds are grand enough 
for him who listens reverently to them from the safe shore ; they 
must surely be overwhelming and terrible from the sea-washed 
deck of a small vessel. Miserere Domime, indeed! I would 
rather remain ashore. 

When the great waves which have driven the poor trawlers’ 
little ships before the blast are themselves driven ashore, how do 
all the minute living things which inhabit the pools and crannies 
and nooks in the rocks survive the onslaught? Do the prawns, 
for instance, find their own little bomb-proof shelters in which to 
crouch and hide until the battle of the elements is over? Or 
shall I adopt the theory of a certain small philosopher, who is 
very fertile in theories of her very own, and who loves to paddle 
in the pools in summer, in pursuit of these same prawns? Her 
theory is that they and other friends of hers of the summer 
months only visit the pools in the holidays; they come down to 
the seaside at that time, she thinks, just as children do, to play 
about and enjoy themselves dodging the hand-nets, and soon; in 
the winter they go and hide in the deep sea till next summer 
holidays. 

But there are certainly some still to be seen, I point out; 
whereupon she explains that these must be those who live at the 
seaside, ‘like you and me.’ 

Which point being settled to our entire satisfaction, we start 
to walk back along the pebble-strewn sand. The sea is calm 
enough, but looks grey and cold. I can testify that the water is 
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not so cold as it looks, for I swam in it here this very morning, 
as Ido each day. I think I see yousmile and shudder, my friend, 
as you read these words; but believe me, there are many who 
are in agreement with me upon this point—that a dip in the sea 
before breakfast is not half so chilly a function as the matutinal 
tub at home; while for health and appetite—well—Heaven help 
the breakfast when you return from your short, sharp contact 
with the winter sea ! 

As we walk homewards the sun suddenly comes out, and the 
wind backs and drops; it is going to bea rare afternoon. The 
hue of the water changes and lightens, the grey becomes greener, 
and the tall cliffs, that looked so brown and lifeless but a few 
minutes since, begin to glow red once more. 

Up start the little sandpipers as we pass along the beach, 
first the seven timid ones, then their four bolder comrades ; away 
they all go, out to sea in a semi-circular sweep—how plainly one 
can see them against the water-line!—then back, farther on, to 
the beach, where you may find them if you can, but you never 
will unless they move or give tongue. Over the wall, about 
where the pond is, there is a sudden alarmed outcry and a flapping 
of wings and a splash of water: it is the white duck who has been 
caught napping by our friend the swan ; the big, spiteful bird has 
perhaps dug him viciously in the back as he slept, half frighten- 
ing him out of his silly wits, and driving him, wild with terror, 
ashore. A few kittiwakes, floating like little model yachts, are 
watching the comedy, probably with great delight. The duck is 
suffering for their sins—a charming reflection, and one of much 
comfort to their souls; for it was they who baited the swan, while 
he, unable to catch the guilty, has vented his spite upon the 
innocent. 

Only look how a little sunshine has changed the aspect of the 
bay! Several notable things have suddenly sprung into existence, 
which have hitherto escaped observation by reason of the misti- 
ness of the autumnal atmosphere: first and foremost there is 
Torquay—the beautiful Lady of the Bay. We who live on 
the other side of the crescent, or in the middle distance, are 
accustomed to think that Torquay was built for our special 
delight, so daintily she sits upon her hilltops, a fair thing for her 

admirers to gaze upon from across the water. Secondly, there is 
a fleet of gulls, like a line of little, white, becalmed vessels 
waiting for a breeze. Lastly, there are three trawlers racing neck 
and neck for Brixham in a dying wind ; they may well strive each 
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to outstrip his rivals, for the first-comer will receive first prices 
for his wares. 

And now we turn our backs upon the sights and sounds of the 
beach, and crawl up the hill for home. Old Sea will not let us 
forget him at this season, for we must live a long way inland if 
we do not wish to hear his voice by night; his loud tones may 
even keep us awake, and cause us to think many serious thoughts ; 
his soft ones will sing us a lullaby, if we listen for them—a 
lullaby which has the great advantage that one may fit any words 
to it that happen to suit the sentiment of the moment. 

Yet old Sea’s ways are very unaccountable, and though he 
should begin the night with the softest of lullabies, he may go 
through the whole gamut of his music before the morning, and 
roar in your ears when you awake as with the thundering of a 
thousand guns. Go down to the beach and pay your homage, if 
he be in this latter mood, and he will welcome you, maybe, with 
a friendly pat on the cheek from half a mile away, perhaps 
sending a whirling billet dou« of spindrift to convey his 
greetings ! 


FRED WHISHAW. 























At the Sign of the Ship. 


HAT Buddhist missionaries from Afghanistan discovered 
America—that is a time-honoured opinion. The Welsh, 

the Hebrew Lost Tribes, the Pelasgians, and a few other races of 
the Old World are also credited by some authors with the feat. As 
to an Asiatic connection with the American continent, Mr. Tylor 
and many other savants have discussed its probability ; I think, 
without reaching a definite affirmative. In Harper’s Magazine 
for July the claim of some Afghan missionaries of the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. is apparently approved of by Dr. Fryer, Professor of 
Oriental Languages and Literature in the University of California. 
It is a tremendous position to be Professor of Oriental Languages, 
for these are numerous, and their literature is extensive. One 
cannot contend with a man so learned, who thinks that the 
‘ evidence of the early arrival of Buddhist missionaries in America’ 
is ‘ sufficient to satisfy the judgment of all who are not wilfully 
sceptical.’ One cannot contend, but one doubts. I am rather a 
credulous character, yet I am not quite ‘satisfied.’ No doubt it 
would not be so hard to come from Asia to Alaska. But about 
A.D. 500 it would not be so easy to come from Afghanistan to the 
point of Asia nearest Alaska. Then it is a fairly long way from 
Alaska to Mexico, where the Afghan missionaries settled, and the 
intervening region was probably in an unsettled, and perhaps even 
cannibal condition. The Chinese record of Afghans who visited 
‘Fusang’ (America) is but briefly touched on by Dr. Fryer; he 
hardly affords us the opportunity of estimating the evidence. 
That such a missionary brought back—to China !—a mirror ‘re- 
sembling those in use in Mexico... at that time’ is a large 
statement. How can Dr. Fryer know what sort of mirrors were 
used in Mexico about 500 a.p.? How does he know whether, in 
500 4.D., the people of Mexico had cities and fortresses or not ? 
We have no information about the Mexico of 500 a.p. Again, the 
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mythical Quetzalcoatl was white. Are the Afghans (who may 


have given the idea of Quetzalcoatl) conspicuously fair in com- 
plexion ? 


* * 
~ 


Among objects of art of Asiatic importation is photographed 
an ‘elephant-headed god.’ His nose is next to invisible, his ears 
quite invisible, and he has no tusks. Now the nose, ears, and 
tusks of an elephant are well known to beconspicuous. The god, 
if anything, is rather more like a cat than an elephant. As to 
other objects of art, analogies will occur, in structure and orna- 
ment, without importation. You can hardly tell some Aztec 
pottery from prehistoric Mediterranean pottery, but prehistoric 
Mediterranean people did not settle in Mexico. We know very 
well that such resemblances are no proof of intercommunication 
between the races among whom they exist. As to religion, that 
of Mexico was eminently bloody ; not so the religion of Buddha. 
The whole case is remarkably thin. Much more will be needed 
to convince, not the ‘ wilfully sceptical, but everyone who is 
capable of forming an opinion on the subject. The ‘ Buddhist 
image’ photographed is not in the least like any image of Buddha 
that I have ever seen: any more than the snub-nosed elephant- 
god is like an elephant. He wants the tusks, the ears, and the 
proboscis of the earth-shaking beast. Perhaps Buddhists came 
from Afghanistan to Mexico by way of Alaska and went back to 
China, but the proofs offered are singularly insufficient. However, 
perhaps I am ‘wilfully sceptical.’ But I think that this theory 
rather tries our credulity, or ‘ credibility,’ as an editor of the 
Foreign Calendar of Queen Elizabeth calls it. This kind of 
question cannot be settled in a few pages of a popular magazine, 
and if Dr. Fryer produces a critical volume on Afghanese connec- 


tions with the Mexico of 500 a.p. he will oblige the Republic of 
Letters. 


* * 
+ 


The Republic of Letters is also interested in Mr. Howells’s 
account of its relations with ‘Society.’ This indefinite term may 
here be taken to denote the class which by birth and wealth has, 
in any land or age, the best opportunities of enjoying itself. That 
this class should like to keep people who do not belong to it at a 
distance is only human nature, and that people who do not belong 
to it should try to enter its enclosure is also perfectly natural. 
Even children may be observed to form little sets, chiefly for the 
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purpose of keeping other children out. ‘Upper Dockyard does not 
know Lower Dockyard,’ as Mr. Jingle remarked. Mr. Howells quotes 
somebody in a novel of Miss Austen’s who declares that the society 
of ‘artists, scholars, authors, jurists, and the like unfashionable 
persons,’ is not ‘good company, but the best.’ Mr. Howells agrees, 
but the question is relative. One has met many artists, authors, 
and scholars (I only know two jurists) who were good company 
(for me), and I have known others to whom I greatly prefer a gillie 
or a gardener. What good company our old gardener used to be 
when one was six, and how we used to discuss the history of 
Scotland! To me it then seemed that our national glories fell 
with the fall of the House of Douglas: the gardener was less 
gloomy, observing that ‘ Clavers was still tothe fore.’ The ‘ good- 
ness’ of company is relative ; very many persons would have found 
Mr. Darwin, Lord Tennyson, Mr. Froude, or a President of the 
Royal Academy company less exquisite than any lady or gentleman 
who passed most of the day, and much of the night, in rushing 
from one party to another. That is part of the ideal of life enter- 
tained, everywhere, by the Society which has the best chances of 
enjoying itself. But that was not the ideal of the distinguished 
persons whom we have mentioned ; consequently they and what 
we may call ‘professional Society’ had not too many points of 
contact. It is not everybody who does aday’s work with his brain 
that feels inclined to dine out nightly, and lunch out daily, and 
roam from house to house after dinner. Probably the toiler (the 
jurist, author, artist, or what not) is not tempted by many invi- 
tations to do what, after all, he is not very fit for, mentally or 
physically. This does not seem matter for regret. Mr. Browning 
‘went everywhere,’ and everywhere was welcome. Lord Tennyson 
did not. 


7 ” 
* 


But Mr. Howells quotes Senator Depew to the effect that ‘ our 
millionaire exclusives’ (in New York) ‘refuse to let in upon 
a social equality the representatives of intelligent achievement.’ 
Here is no great injury to the representatives. Obviously the 
millionaires and they might have little in common. In London, 
on the other hand, genius ‘in literature, in public life, in educa- 
tion, in journalism’ and so forth ‘ finds a cordial welcome in the 
houses of the great.’ If this is the case, I suppose that the great 
find clever people more amusing than millionaires find them. 
But the great are not, perhaps, so fond of clever people as were 
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the great in Queen Anne’s time. Pope, Swift, Prior, Gay, 
Arbuthnot, and others lived with the great. Queen Anne objected 
(I have seen her letter) that Mr. Prior was not a gentleman, but 
the great were not so particular. The great were then themselves 
very clever people. Queen Anne was not a wit or a very vivacious 
kind of lady. Mr. Howells decides that ‘in all the Augustine 
ages . . . genius was accepted as rather a curious monster.’ One 
wonders how far this is true. Did Augustus think Virgil a curious 
monster? Swift was ‘rather a curious monster.’ I do not think 
that he was at his ease in any society except that of Pope and 
Arbuthnot and Gay. He bullied the great, because he was not 
at ease with them; he also, for the same reason, bullied the little. 
Gay was too much of a lapdog. He was raffled for and drawn by 
the Duchess of Queensberry. Mr. Howells thinks that Pope was 
not at his ease with the great; but with whom was Mr. Pope at 
his ease? He was feverishly self-conscious. Prior was at his 
ease everywhere, as was Scott; and ‘terribly at his ease in Zion’ 
was Hogg. All depends on the individuals in each case. Wits 
are most likely to live on pleasant terms with the great when the 
great are wits. There must always be a jar when the birth, 
wealth, habits, and associations of the wit are very unlike those of 
the great; and there is no help for it. Mr. Howells thinks that 
European rules of precedence are a sad trial to genius. ‘The 
least lordling of them all gives his dust to the greatest com- 
moner.’ Then the greatest commoner has every chance of sitting 
beside agreeable young ladies. When Sir William Hamilton took 
trouble to be a baronet, Lockhart asked him why he wanted to 
sit among the steady matrons and elders; and it was a natural 
question. My lord (if precedence is insisted on) sits between two 
steady (though noble) British matrons. Mr. Genius enjoys the 
company of Miss Vere de Vere and Lady Emily Nipperkin, who 
takes a keen interest in cricket, or agreeably flatters Mr. Genius 
on his works, which the duchesses have not had time to read. 
Mr. Howells may think that Mr. Genius ‘ bows his neck and takes 
the yoke of social inferiority in the most public manner,’ but the 
duke and the marquis would be glad to exchange seats with Mr. 
Genius. As to the wife of Mr. Genius, if she is not asked I hope 
that he will decline to go. Yet this difficulty troubles every 
grade or rank of society. Why has Mr. Genius such a dull, heavy 
woman as his wife? Why is the husband of the witty, or lovely, 
or intellectual Mrs. Booby such a dreary personage? Nobody, 
duke or dentist, wants both of the pair; few longed for the 
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company of the husband of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. Life is an 
imperfect affair, obviously, even in a republic. Of two married 
people, social equals in all other respects, one will be happy and 
a source of happiness in society; the other—well, I have a great 
deal of sympathy with the other. As a matter of fact your genius 
is often a dull dog out of his studio or his study, while it is matter 
of historical verity that a lord—even a young lord—may be very 
good company indeed. Possibly even a millionaire may be a 
highly agreeable man, just as Mr. Genius may be ‘ more like a 
bear with a sore head than a spirit of joy. He is likely to 
resemble the former and less amiable character if he is gloom- 
ing over the circumstance that Lord Strathpeffer sits between the 
Marchioness of Puddingfield and the Countess of Beefington, while 
he is put off with Lady Violet Lebas, who would have given her 
fair eyes to find him in a better temper. He had better dine 
quietly at home, or with a lot of other F.R.S.’s and other persons 
of commanding intellect. 
. * 
* 

Mr. Walter Pollock’s ‘ only ghost,’ whereof he told the strange 
story in Longman’s Magazine for July, has a special interest for 
me. I remember Mr. Pollock’s telling me about the first appear- 
ance of the Head at the Lyceum in 1884; but who was David 
Leirmont or Learmont, whose posthumous portrait, so like the 
Head seen at the Lyceum, now hangs in the gallery of Chawton 
House in Hants? David, says an inscription on the canvas, was 
shot on the Elbe in September 1627. He was ‘fighting the 
foreign loons in their ain countrie,’ as the song says, and was 
well known no doubt to Sir Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, 
the great Gustavus (called the Lion of the North), and other men 
of the sword. He was a Scots soldier of fortune. Some of these, 
like Douglas, a cadet of Whittinghame (now Mr. A. J. Balfour’s 
place), actually found their fortunes, and their descendants now 
flourish in Germany. David found a soldier’s grave. He must 
have been one of the Learmonts of Dairsie and Clatto, who, 
since 1540 or earlier, were a kind of hereditary Provosts of St. 
Andrews. The Learmont of 1540 was Treasurer of Scotland and 
a trusted counsellor of James V. His family became Protestants, 
and several of them were concerned in the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton. About 1580-1590 one of them lurked in the whins of 
St. Andrews Links to have a shot at my maternal great-uncle 
several times removed, Archbishop Adamson. Another, or the 
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same, had a quarrel with Andrew Melville, who said ‘God shall 
batoon thee, my jolly gentleman’; so he came to an ill end. 
Another, Learmont of Clatto, was Provost of St. Andrews about 
1595, if I remember the date. David, whose picture hangs at 
Chawton House, was born in that year, and was probably a 
younger son of the Provost. The family no longer owns Dairsie 
(the old castle is on the Eden) nor Clatto, and it may not be easy 
to find David in family records. The Knights of Chawton, 
Mr. Pollock says, do not know how or when they got the picture. 
Idare say Northern Notes and Queries will root out the genealogy. 
Mr. Pollock has probably not kept the sketch of the Head which 
Mrs. Pollock made in the Lyceum Theatre. Its hair was grey; in 
the Chawton picture the hair is brown. David did not live to 
grow grey. Mr. Pollock does not say that the Head was visible 
when he went down to the stalls. If not, we must take it for an 
illusion caused by light and shade on a lady’s burnous, only visible 
from the boxes ; while the resemblance to the Chawton picture is 
accidental. As a fact, people seldom, if ever, share an illusion of 
this kind. I remember, as a boy, meeting what I took for several 
children leading a horse: it was in twilight, on a road beside the 
Ettrick. As I drew nearer I found that the objects really were 
two men carrying five or six beehives on a pole. Probably no 
one with me (I was alone) would have had the same illusion. 
Still less would two people have shared the illusion when they 
examined the objects through opera-glasses, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Pollock did. If I had put up an eyeglass I should have seen the 
men and beehives as they really were. Still, the common illusion 
is the easiest explanation, though it is not very plausible. Or 
both Mr. and Mrs. Pollock may have seen the Chawton picture 
before they saw the Lyceum Head, though neither of them 
remembers having seen it till quite recently. 


* ‘ * 

Another picturesque anecdote I have learned this week. Some 
time ago I gave to a young relation a ‘ tear-piece’ of Charles I. 
They are oval silver medals, gilt, with a pendant pearl or ‘tear’ ; 
I have had three of them, and given two away. Lately my 
relation met a lady who, after handling an object, professed to 
give its history. She was a total stranger to my kinswoman, who 
tried her with the tear-piece. The lady said that it was a present 
from a person whom she described as ‘a tall man with white hair, 
brown eyes, and a single eyeglass’; and she picked out my photo- 
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graph from the collection of my young relation. She added that 
the tear-piece had once been in the possession of a man who was 
tried for murder, got off, and, later, was in a gambling-house 
when a man was murdered. Now I happen to know (and few 
people do) that Dick Turpin once broke into a house, and, among 
other things, stole a tear-piece of Charles I. From Dick the 
medal of the Royal Martyr might readily come into the hands of 
a disorderly murderous companion. But, of course, this is not 
evidence. I bought the medal, I think, from Messrs. Hamilton 
and Inches in Edinburgh, and know nothing of its history. The 
lady may have known my relationship to the present owner of 
the medal, and may have guessed the rest. In both anecdotes 
forgotten pieces of history were casually brought back to memory. 
Of course the explanation about ‘knowing’ and ‘ guessing’ in- 
volves wilful imposture, a charge which I do not dream of making : 
but Science would fly to the amiable theory. 


7 ” 
* 


The next anecdote has no concern with dreams and visions. 
It proves the profitable character of good manners, and was told 
to me by a descendant of the gentleman who owned them. ~ 
Mr. M. of was out in the Forty-five. He was taken, 
and was being brought to the Tower with Kilmarnock and 
Balmerino. A block stopped the sad cortége, and a lady, looking 
from a window, cried ‘ You tall rebel!’ (Mr. M. was 6 feet 4) 
‘you will soon be shorter by a head!’ 

‘Does that give you pleasure, madam?’ said Mr. M. 

‘Yes, it does.’ 

‘Then, madam,’ said Mr. M., taking off his hat and making a 
low bow, ‘I do not die in vain.’ 

Lady was moved. She made interest for Mr. M. 
There exists a paper in the hand of George II. to this effect : 
‘Let Lady ’ (the name is obliterated) ‘have access to her 
tall rebel, and be damned to her.’ 

The Royal clemency was extended to Mr. M. I saw his 
pardon, beautifully engrossed within a decorative border, and 
framed, on the wall of his descendant’s study. It is fair to add 
that practically the whole county of Ross, and also the Earl of 
Sutherland, petitioned for the life of the courteous Mr. M.; 
well, I see his name is in print in articles by D. M. R. reprinted 
from The Northern Star, February 15 and 22,1900. His name 
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was Roderick Macculloch of Glastullich. D. M. R., however, 
does not give the anecdote so pleasingly, and I have preferred 


oral tradition. 


* * 
* 


After reading Mr. Tighe Hopkins’s Man in the Iron Mask 
(Hurst and Blackett) I have fallen the helpless victim of curiosity 
about one of the two great bores of history. The other, as Lord 
Beaconsfield said, is the author of Junius, from whom may fate 
preserve me. Mr. Tighe Hopkins thinks that the secret is out: 
his claimant is a Professor Mattioli, kidnapped for Louis XIV. 
in 1679. That is the ancient dull explanation, and it may be 
correct. Iam not going to canvass, here, for my own candidate. 
But one point is very neat, and I do not know that the neatness 
has been observed. Voltaire (who backed a supposed brother of 
Louis XIV.) says that when the Man in the Iron Mask appears 
no important person has disappeared. So he must be some 
unknown important person: an illegitimate son of Anne of 
Austria, mother of Louis XIV. This is hard on Anne, a lady 
of reputation. But somebody did disappear. Readers of Dumas’s 
Vingt Ans aprés may remember the Duc de Beaufort, who makes 
such a delightful escape in the beginning of the novel. Well, on 
June 25, 1669, the Duc de Beaufort vanished. He was last seen 
fighting like a paladin, in a night battle against the Turks in 
Candia. He never was seen again. The Turks knew nothing of so 
eminent a prisoner or fallen hero. In France people disbelieved in 
his death. Now take June 25, 1669; the Duc vanishes. Take 
July 30, 1669; a mysterious prisoner is sent from Dunkirk, 
a sea-board town, to Pignerol in Piedmont, where he is gaoled 
by Saint-Mars. Henceforth he is never seen. In 1689 he was 
brought to the castle on the little island opposite Cannes; and I 
have stood in the room of the Man in the Iron Mask. He had, 
at least, a good view of Cannes, the sea, and the hills. In 1688 
the public of Cannes vowed that he was the Duc de Beaufort. It 
is no wonder—June 25 the Duc disappears; July 30 the 
prisoner appears, brought by sea to Dunkirk, from Crete. 
However, neat as it looks, the theory is untrue beyond all 
possibility of doubt. The proofs T shall not inflict on the bored 
reader, but the tedious Man in the Iron Mask was not the Duc 
de Beaufort. 
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The problem is complicated by the odd confusions into which 
French authors, acute and learned men, have glided. Everything 
turns on the questions, Who were the prisoners at a given moment, 
and what became of them ?—for one of them is the child of 
mystery, the Man in the Iron Mask. They were five: 
Dubreuil, a mad monk, Mattioli, and valet 1 and valet 2. 
But M. Iung does not reckon in valet 2, though later he brings 
him in, making six, for he backs a captive about whom none of 
the other inquirers has a word to say. That captive of M. 
Iung’s certainly got into gaol, but one never hears that he got 
out again, though he assuredly was not there at the critical 
moment when there were only five. Of these five, three died too 
early to be the Man in the Iron Mask; but which were the three 
that died ? Dubreuil certainly did, as did one valet; so we are 
left with the mad monk (who has his backers), Mattioli, and one 
of the two valets as the possible man. But which of the two 
valets ?—for one is dead. And probably the monk is dead ; but it 
may be only the other valet, for nothing is certain. The changes 
are rung on all the chances, including the very fair probability 
that Mattioli himself died too early to win the Mask stakes. 
‘It is all a moodle,’ as the agricultural philosopher said. All 
turns, also, on the question, What prisoners were in a place called 
the ‘lower tower’? Yet nobody seems to have noticed that, as 
there were at least two dungeons in the lower tower, it may have 
held two sets of two prisoners. For these reasons I am apt to 
think that the problem can only be solved by the discovery of 
letters as yet unpublished, for there are many gaps in the 
correspondence. Moreover, if we were sure of the man, we 
probably would remain in doubt as to what he had done, and why 
such a mystery was made about him. Finally, if we knew the 
reason, it might prove very uninteresting, as Louis XV. is said to 
have declared. But I am by no meanis certain that Louis XV. 
himself knew. Before his day I think that the reason had been 
forgotten. 


* . 
* 


How oddly men fished for trout in chalk streams in 1858! 
Charles Kingsley’s Chalk Stream Studies is of that date. Certainly 
they fished ‘ wet,’ and they used two flies. Now the ‘ dropper’ 
inevitably stuck in the weeds, or round a root or pile of wood, 
when a trout was hooked. One cannot understand how men 
ever raised a trout (except in a breeze on a piece of, dead water), 
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or, when they had hooked him, landed him. In the last twenty 
years trout have learned a good deal; nobody could catch them 
now in the old way, just as nobody now fishes in a ‘tall black 


chimney-pot hat.’ Kingsley even used two May-flies at once. 
That was the age of innocence. 


* * 
* 


M. Charles Legras has kindly sent me a volume of essays 
contributed by him to the Jowrnal des Débats, ‘ Chez nos Contem- 
porains d’Angleterre’ (Paul d’Ollendorff). The papers are partly 
interviews, partly criticisms. I dare say the ‘ subjects’ will smile 
at the author’s accounts of their personal aspects and bodily 
tabernacles: one victim, at least, has grinned. Only we who are 
unknown to France are treated of: Mr. Kipling and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer are already familiar. But Mr. Swinburne is omitted : he 
could, if he chose, be as good a poet in French as in English. 
Mr. Barrie is unknown, and ‘the art of narrative is totally 
unknown to Mr. Meredith.’ But England invented the formula 
‘Times is Money’ (sic), and M. Legras has a little to say about 
‘Sir Irving.’ Apparently he has not quite mastered our idioms. 
‘We are almost wholly ignorant of the English historical writers,’ 
says M. Legras, especially ignorant of Froude, Freeman, and Mr. 
Lecky. In England the public knows, perhaps, as little of French 
historians, except Michelet. 


* wv 
- 

Our school histories are very unfair to France, says M. Legras. 
But I want to know what school histories are fair? I once asked 
an American author if American school histories told the children 
how much their ancestors owed to France in the War of Inde- 
pendence. He said (I moderate his language) that the circum- 
stance was not insisted on. How much medieval France owed to 
Scotland I have not seen prominently stated by French historians. 


” * 
* 


As samples, M. Legras takes, first, a book of which I never 
heard, Corner’s work. Corner is, it seems, a maiden historian— 
Miss Corner. Then we have Little Arthur (written long ago, by 
a lady), Mr. Ransome’s book (which I have never seen), and 
Brewer’s Student's Hume. These books, M. Legras was told by 
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two London Professors of History, answer to French works used 
for the baccalawréat. Can this be? Are Miss Corner and Little 
Arthur, and Hume mangled by Brewer, used for the bachelor’s 
degree in our Universities? Are they even used in the public 


schools ? 
* << 


” 

Well, Little Arthur, the virgin Corner, and Mr. Ransome, we 
learn, with the rest, never mention (1) Duguesclin! They might 
as well leave Wallace out of the History of Scotland. Duguesclin 
‘is almost wholly unknown in England.’ I have consulted a lady 
more learned than myself. She read Little Arthur when she was 
four, and, at the age of six, made the acquaintance of Duguesclin 
in Mrs. Markham’s History of France. At six, one does not go in 
for the baccalawréat. I don’t know what it is exactly, but I suppose 
big boys compete. (2) Jeanne d’Arc. The patriotic Corner 
leaves the defeats of England to the historians of France. Little 
Arthur is right about the Maid, Le récit est correct. A ‘ History 
for Junior Classes,’ unknown to me, says that Jeanne was ‘ burned 
for a witch.’ As the account of her early triumphs is not cited 
by M. Legras, I do not know whether, as he says, ‘the young 
Englishman concludes that his ancestors burned a witch.’ I 
think this conclusion improbable. Mr. Ransome, as quoted, is 
not more satisfactory. Brewer suppresses Hume’s admiration and 
enthusiasm for Jeanne, who won over even the sceptical Scot. But 
his ancestors may have fought by her side. Mr. J. R. Green’s 
account agrees with that of French authors. NowI know nothing 
of the books cited by M. Legras as ‘ corresponding best to our 
classical works used in reading for the baccalauréat. But I 
hardly believe that Little Arthur and Miss Corner do hold that 
rank. As for Jeanne, I broke my heart over her when a very small 
child, reading her history at length in a little book for children. 
The tale was told as in the French versions, chosen by M. Legras. 
As to Blenheim, I cannot criticise the accounts. I thought that 
the French had not the best of it. Dettingen, again, may have 
been a drawn battle. Mr. Ransome is so infatuated as to claim 
a victory. As to Fontenoy, Corner says nothing. Corner is a 
goose. I do not see that any one claims an English victory at 
Fontenoy! Omitting St. Helena (where prejudice may arise), 
the case of M. Legras is only good, if the books he cites are 
authoritative in our education (which, in several cases, I doubt), 
and if no exception can be taken to French books of the same 
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calibre as those of Miss Corner, Little Arthur, Mr. Ransome, and 
Dr. Brewer. I do not know the French equivalents to Miss 
Corner & Co. If they are perfectly just, so much the better for 
France. But if they call Sir Arthur Wellesley ‘Sir Wellesley,’ 
. M. Legras is not the man to correct the grotesque blunder. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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